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"NAC   AND  CONSUMERS":   THE  1977   ANNUAL   MEETING 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACCREDITATION  COUNCIL 


This  report  of  the  1977  annual  member- 
ship and  board  meetings  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving 
the  Bhnd  and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC), 
which  took  place  in  Phoenix  November  14 
and  15 ,  might  be  subtitled  "The  NAC  Tapes." 
Two  Federation  observers  at  the  meetings. 
Harold  Snider  and  Sue  Ammeter,  recorded 
the  meetings  in  their  entirety,  and  those 
recordings  will  form  the  basis  of  this  article. 

As  in  a  recent  well-known  chapter  in  this 
nation's  history,  tape  recordings  have  proved 
a  remarkably  powerful  means  of  exposure. 
One  difference  between  the  NAC  tapes  and 
those  recorded  in  the  oval  office  of  Richard 
Nixon,  however,  is  that  the  NAC  Board 
members  were  aware  the  tapes  were  being 
made.  Many  Americans  will  long  remember 
how  H.  R.  Haldeman,  appearing  before  a 
Senate  committee  and  hoping  that  the 
Watergate  tapes  might  never  be  made  pub- 
lic, alleged  that  President  Nixon  had  con- 
cluded his  discussion  of  clemency  for  the 
century's  most  famous  burglars  with  the 
statement,  "But  that  would  be  wrong.'' 
The  tapes,  of  course,  contained  no  such 
disclaimer;  and  comedians  around  the  coun- 
try made  a  comic  routine  of  this  unsurpassed 
example  of  wishful  thinking. 

In  order  to  understand  the  recorded  state- 
ments of  NAC  officials  which  follow,  keep 
in  mind  that  these  gentlemen  expected  their 
words  to  appear  in  these  pages.  In  fact, 
Harold  Snider  was  challenged  by  a  NAC 
staffer  as  he  entered  the  meeting  room  with 
the  recording  equipment,  and  he  rephed 
that  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Monitor. 
Hence  the  NAC  Board  members  adopted 
a  creative  and  peculiar  use  of  common  En- 
ghsh  words.  What  we  mean  by  this  will  be- 
come abundantly  clear;  but  as  an  example, 
it  is  the  same  process  by  which  such  terms 
as  "quality  services"  and  "high  professional 
standards"  have  taken  on  unusual  meanings 
when  they  are  used  by  NAC. 

The  theme  of  the  NAC  annual  member- 


ship meeting,  which  took  place  Monday,  No- 
vember 14,  was  "NAC  and  Consumers."  The 
first  substantive  report  to  the  membership 
was  from  Otis  Stephens,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation.  After  some 
introductory  remarks  and  statistics,  Mr. 
Stephens  spoke  as  follows: 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  pro- 
gram for  this  year's  membership  meeting 
focuses  on  the  issue  and  the  principle  of 
consumer  involvement.  It  is  a  timely  topic 
for  several  reasons,  not  least  of  which  is  that 
it  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  Commission's  progress  in  broadening 
and  strengthening  the  involvement  in  NAC 
of  blind  and  visually  handicapped  individu- 
als and  representatives  of  organizations  of 
the  blind.  .  .  .  Several  years  ago,  as  you  may 
recall,  NAC's  membership,  at  a  meeting  such 
as  this,  voted  to  endorse  the  principle  of 
consumer  participation.  The  Commission's 
response  to  this  challenge  was  positive  and 
enthusiastic.  Many  changes  were  made  at 
that  time.  Many  changes  continue  to  be 
made  with  the  idea  of  promoting  and  broad- 
ening as  completely  as  possible  participation 
of  blind  persons  in  the  accreditation  proc- 
ess." 

Mr.  Stephens  went  on  to  expand  these 
remarkable  claims:  "I  would  like  to  outhne 
ten  points  of  policy  specifically  endorsed 
and  identified  which  I  think  reflect  our 
commitment  to  broad  and  continuing  con- 
sumer involvement.  The  first  of  these  is  in- 
volvement of  consumers  at  all  stages  of  the 
accreditation  process." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Stephens  is  using 
the  words  "consumer  involvement"  in  a 
fairly  novel  sense,  considering  that  the  build- 
ing in  which  he  was  speaking  was  ringed  by 
over  200  blind  consumers  protesting  NAC's 
exclusion  of  their  views.  Over  the  years 
NAC  has  used  various  methods  to  rational- 
ize this  exclusion.  The  sixth  of  Mr.  Stephens' 
ten  points  recalls  one  of  the  first  methods. 
It  read:   "Six-the  definition  of  consumer 
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aimed  at  covering  the  widest  possible  scope 
of  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons." 
Federationists  will  remember  that  NAC  de- 
fined the  term  "consumer"  so  widely  that 
it  included  all  of  the  sighted  general  public. 
After  all,  anyone  could  lose  his  sight,  and 
therefore  everyone  is  a  potential  consumer. 
At  other  points,  NAC  claimed  that  the 
agencies  it  accredits  are  its  "consumers." 

But  all  of  these  evasions  have  been  set 
aside  in  favor  of  a  new  evasion.  Otis  Stephens 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind.  Now  we  see 
what  a  "consumer"  is.  NAC  was  founded 
and  is  paid  for  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  AFB's  creature  pure 
and  simple.  The  American  Council  of  the 
Blind,  for  a  year  now,  has  depended  on 
AFB  money  to  run  its  programs.  NAC  never 
claims  to  involve  all  consumers,  nor  even 
representatives  of  the  majority  of  consum- 
ers. 

This  definition  of  "consumer"  would  be 
found  in  most  dictionaries  under  "Uncle 
Tom."  Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary  defines  an  "Uncle  Tom"  as  a 
"Negro  with  a  humble  or  submissive  atti- 
tude or  philosophy."  As  we  have  become 
painfully  aware,  the  concept  is  no  longer 
attached  solely  to  the  black  rights  move- 
ment. The  Uncle  Tom  is  just  as  destructive 
and  just  as  much  an  object  of  contempt  in 
the  blind  rights  movement. 

Mr.  Stephens'  report  included  the  statis- 
tics on  new  accreditations  during  the  last 
year.  Being  a  man  who  knows  how  to  cush- 
ion bad  news,  he  began  with  the  reaccredi- 
tations.  He  reported  as  follows: 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1977  eight  more  organizations 
applied  for  and  received  reaccreditation, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  agencies  that 
have  reaccreditation  to  37.  In  addition  four 
agencies  qualified  for  recognition  as  accred- 
ited members  of  NAC  for  the  first  time; 
one  agency  dropped  out;  and  this  gave  us  a 
net  gain  of  three,  which  raises  our  number 
of  accredited  agencies  to  67." 

NAC,  then,  continues  to  lose  steam.  The 


highest  net  gain  in  "accredited"  agencies 
was  in  1970,  when  16  were  added.  In  fiscal 
1975,  four  were  added;  in  fiscal  1976,  five; 
and  this  year  the  net  gain  was  three.  Con- 
sidering that  NAC  had  expenses  in  this  last 
year  of  over  $300,000,  one  might  wonder 
where  it  all  went.  As  we  will  soon  see,  NAC 
has  plenty  of  projects  besides  "accredita- 
tion." 

The  second  of  the  three  major  branches 
of  NAC  is  the  Commission  on  Standards. 
The  report  of  this  Commission  was  given  by 
its  chairman,  Wesley  Sprague.  Mr.  Sprague 
continued  the  discussion  of  NAC  as  the 
haven  of  consumerism.  Oddly  enough,  he 
extended  this  notion  backwards  in  time. 
He  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Standards  designed  to  encourage  mean- 
ingful participation  have  been  a  special  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commission  on  Standards 
over  the  years.  By  tracing  briefly  the  evolu- 
tion of  these  standards,  we  learn  of  the  pro- 
gressive changes  which  NAC  has  made  in 
discharging  its  trust  to  work  towards  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  services  to  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  persons  throughout 
the  country.  In  1966  the  founders  of  NAC's 
first  set  of  standards— in  the  COMSTAC  Re- 
port, among  other  things-called  for: 

"'(1)  An  advisory  group  or  committee 
made  up  of  recipients  or  potential  recipients 
of  agency  service  who  can  be  of  assistance 
in  formulating  pohcies  which  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  agency's  clients.  Secondly,  the 
right  of  appeal  by  cHents  who  took  excep- 
tion to  a  staff  decision  and  the  protection 
for  the  persons  served  from  unauthorized 
use  of  his  or  her  name  or  that  of  his  or  her 
family.' 

"These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  NAC's 
early  cognizance  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  persons  served  by  agencies  and  schools 
in  the  field.  Admittedly,  these  consumer 
references  in  NAC's  early  standards  were 
rather  modest  by  today's  measure.  Neverthe- 
less, they  reflected  the  forefront  of  thinking 
some  ten  years  ago." 

Thus  we  are  told  that  not  only  is  NAC  a 
leader  in  consumerism  now,  it  has  always 
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been  in  that  position-in  the  very  "fore- 
front" of  consumerism. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  of  NAC's  ma- 
jor branches;  and  it  is  becoming  the  center 
of  NAC's  activities,  as  will  be  seen.  It  is  the 
National  Committee  for  Advancement  of 
Standards,  or  NCAS.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Huntington  Harris,  reported  on 
its  first  full  year  of  activity.  He  spoke  as 
follows: 

"I'd  Uke  first  of  all  to  review  the  environ- 
ment in  which  NCAS  was  estabhshed  and 
why  it  was  estabUshed.  As  NAC  grew  in  the 
early  '70's,  it  became  increasingly  apparent 
to  the  NAC  Board  that  the  use  of  standards 
and  accreditation  was  having  a  significant 
and  positive  effect  in  the  stimulation  of  im- 
provements in  services  to  bhnd  and  visually 
handicapped  persons.  The  number  of  accred- 
ited agencies  increased  slowly  but  steadily, 
and  the  acceptance  of  and  support  for  NAC 
in  the  field  cUmbed  steadily  as  well.  How- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  there  were  a 
number  of  obstacles  to  prevent  the  full  real- 
ization of  our  goals  in  the  first  decade  of 
NAC's  existence,  and  that  many  agencies 
and  schools  were  not  moving  to  apply  for 
accreditation  as  quickly  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. Some  of  the  obstacles  are: 

"(1)  Many  agencies  felt  they  couldn't 
meet  the  standards.  Others  were  reluctant 
to  be  evaluated  by  peers-as  we  noted  earli- 
er—from outside  their  organization.  And  still 
others  didn't  fully  appreciate  how  standards 
and  accreditation  could  help  strengthen 
their  own  service  programs. 

"(2)  It  points  up  another  problem  we've 
encountered.  Although  there  are  many  peo- 
ple within  and  outside  our  field  who  are 
familiar  with  NAC's  work  and  do  recognize 
its  value,  there  are  still  others,  all  too  many 
in  number,  who  know  very  little  about  NAC. 
This  includes  administrators,  workers,  and 
consumers  in  our  field.  NAC  has  lacked 
widespread  visibiUty  over  the  years  and  the 
information  many  people  have  about  NAC 
has  been  sketchy." 

One  almost  wonders  if  Mr.  Harris  is  being 
ironic  here.  NAC's  problems  stem  from  the 


fact  that  its  actions  have  been  given  too 
much  visibility.  But  it  is  Mr.  Harris'  third 
and  fourth  obstacles  to  NAC's  progress  that 
deserve  our  attention: 

"(3)  All  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  movement  are  also  familiar  with  long- 
standing opposition  in  some  quarters  to 
NAC.  Although  three  impartial  official  stud- 
ies of  NAC  over  the  last  four  years-by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education-have 
shown  that  NAC  was  doing  a  commendable 
job  and  which  found  that  opposition  charges 
were  lacking  in  substance.  [Note:  As  Moni- 
tor readers  will  recall,  what  these  studies 
showed  was  that  NAC  was  not  actually 
breaking  the  law.]  Opposition  has  persisted 
nonetheless,  despite  NAC's  rich  tradition  of 
progressive  consumer  involvement  pohcies, 
which  we  heard  detailed  earlier,  which  has 
led  to  fruitful  cooperation  with  two  other 
organizations  of  the  blind— the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  and  the  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association.  The  opposition,  nonethe- 
less, has  continued  to  level  distorted  and 
false  charges  and  make  unwarranted  attacks 
against  NAC  and  its  accredited  agencies  and 
continues  to  refuse  to  join  with  the  major 
organizations  in  the  field  to  strengthen  the 
accreditation  movement,  and  has,  instead, 
mounted  a  reform-or-be-destroyed  cam- 
paign against  NAC. 

"(4)  Finally,  some  of  the  incentives  built 
into  accreditation  in  other  fields,  for  exam- 
ple, the  use  of  accreditation  as  a  condition 
for  funding,  has  not  as  yet  become  wide- 
spread practice  in  our  field,  though  it  is 
growing,  I  believe.  Several  state  vocational 
rehabihtation  agencies,  of  course,  have 
adopted  policies  calling  upon  voluntary 
agencies  from  which  they  purchase  services 
to  achieve  accreditation  within  a  specific 
timeframe." 

This  fourth  point  is  an  amazing  admission 
on  NAC's  part.  NAC  has  claimed-indeed, 
it  has  so  testified  before  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education— that  it  does  not  wish  to  force 
agencies  to  be  "accredited"  by  NAC  in 
order  to  receive  federal  or  state  funds.  It 
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has  made  these  claims  in  the  face  of  hard 
evidence  that  it  does  seek  this  control  (as  in 
the  cases  of  California  and  of  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Bhnd).  But  here  Mr.  Harris 
complains  that  this  failure  to  so  condition 
public  money  is  an  obstacle  his  committee 
plans  to  overcome.  To  continue  with  Mr. 
Harris'  report: 

"Within  this  backdrop,  a  former  NAC 
president,  Dan  Robinson,  appointed  a  task 
force  to  consider  this  issue  and  to  recom- 
mend courses  of  action  to  improve  NAC's 
visibility  and  to  stimulate  greater  use  of  the 
standards.  This  task  force,  chaired  by  David 
Schnair,  recommended  that  NAC's  entire 
advancement  of  standards  effort  be  beefed 
up  through  the  estabhshment  of  a  citizen 
volunteer  committee— the  NCAS— and  the 
reassignment  of  a  staff  position  to  this  func- 
tion. The  board  approved  these  recommen- 
dations and  the  committee  was  underway." 

Mr.  Harris'  "citizen  volunteer  committee" 
echoes  Webster's  definition  of  a  "vigilance 
committee"— "a  volunteer  committee  of 
citizens  for  the  oversight  and  protection  of 
an  interest."  If  it  is  felt  that  calling  the 
NCAS  members  vigilantes  is  an  exaggeration, 
listen  to  Mr.  Harris'  description  of  their 
activities: 

"This  committee  has  also  provided  on- 
the-spot,  action-oriented  assistance  to  agen- 
cies and  schools  seeking  accreditation  or 
reaccreditation  who  are  being  unduly  at- 
tacked or  harassed  by  the  negative  forces  of 
misguided,  counterproductive  elements." 

It  will  throw  some  light  on  Mr.  Harris' 
statements  here  to  recall  the  Chicago  Light- 
house for  the  Blind.  In  the  summer  of  1975, 
a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  Lighthouse 
workshop  signed  union  pledge  cards.  A  un- 
ion representative  wrote  to  the  Lighthouse 
management,  asking  to  negotiate  about  em- 
ployment conditions  in  the  shop.  The  man- 
agement wrote  back  that  "it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  employees  to  deal  with 
them  directly."  There  then  followed  a  period 
of  intense  pressure  on  the  workers,  including 
the  firing  of  the  staff  member  who  had 
kicked  off  the  organizing  campaign.  In  June 
of  1976,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


ordered  a  union  election  to  be  held,  but  by 
this  time  the  workers  were  so  intimidated 
that  the  majority  in  favor  of  a  union  had 
disappeared.  After  the  election,  three  of 
the  main  organizers  in  the  shop  were  fired. 

How  much  of  this  activity  was  an  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Harris'  "on-the-spot,  action-ori- 
ented assistance"?  It  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
at  the  next  NAC  meeting,  Fred  McDonald, 
the  director  of  the  Lighthouse,  stood  up  to 
"thank  Dick  [Bleecker]  and  NAC  for  what 
they  did  to  help  me  in  Chicago  at  a  very, 
very  troubled  time." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Lighthouse  formed 
its  own  "consumer  group,"  drawn  from  its 
staff.  This  group  was  called-in  as  cynical  a 
twisting  of  language  as  the  field  has  yet  pro- 
duced—the "Independent  Blind  of  lUinois." 
When  the  organized  bhnd  picketed  the 
Lighthouse,  protesting  the  firing  of  the  pro- 
union  workers,  the  "Independent  BUnd" 
were  sent  out  to  counterpicket.  The  spokes- 
men for  this  Lighthouse  group  were  James 
Kesteloot  and  Dennis  Schreiber. 

The  next  part  of  NAC's  membership  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  presentations  by  non- 
board  members.  The  two  persons  who  had 
requested  time  were  James  Kesteloot  and 
Dennis  Schreiber,  who  had  come  to  Phoenix 
to  picket  in  favor  of  NAC.  Note  that  in  Mr. 
Kesteloot's  speech  to  the  NAC  Board,  he 
chides  the  ACB  for  being  too  passive  in  its 
support  of  NAC.  Note  also  that  he  has  an 
admirable  understanding  of  NAC's  use  of 
the  term  "consumer  involvement."  He  says, 
"I  think  the  member  agencies  of  NAC  have 
a  responsibility  to  generate  some  consumer 
involvement  in  opposition  of  the  NFB  pick- 
ets that  have  been  harassing  NAC  over  the 
last  four  or  five  years."  Here  are  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Kesteloot  in  their  entirety: 

"I  want  to  thank  NAC  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  floor  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  know  Arizona,  our  host,  has  been,  I 
feel,  a  very  gracious  host.  However,  I  feel 
this  meeting  should  be  going  on  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  rather  than  in  Arizona.  [Note: 
This  sally  was  greeted  by  total  silence.]  That 
was  supposed  to  be  a  joke  [now  there  was 
laughter] ,  but  I  was  really  serious  about  it. 
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I  thought  I'd  get  a  laugh,  but  I  was  serious 
about  that.  I  think  maybe  NAC  should  con- 
sider over  the  next  year  or  two  holding  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  Des  Moines. 

"I  just  wanted  to  express  at  least  a  cou- 
ple of  concerns  that  I've  seen  here  at  the 
NAC  meeting.  There  was  a  group  from  Illi- 
nois, called  the  Independent  Blind  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  a  member  and  Dennis  Schreiber 
is  a  member,  who  will  be  speaking  in  a  httle 
bit,  who  was — we  were  sitting  in  the  lobby 
yesterday,  sort  of  greeting  NFB  as  they 
came  to  Ramada  Inn.  And  we  were  greeting 
also  the  NAC  members  that  were  coming 
to  the  Ramada  Inn.  There  was  a  lot  of  sort 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  members  of 
NAC,  you  know,  for  some  support  being 
shown  for  them.  Yet  a  concern  that  I  have 
is  that,  you  know,  today  we  were  talking 
about  consumer  involvement.  Well,  the  first 
part  of  this  meeting — it  seemed  almost  the 
whole  meeting  was  consumer  involvement. 
I  think  the  member  agencies  of  NAC  have  a 
responsibility  to  generate  some  consumer 
involvement  in  opposition  of  the  NFB  pick- 
ets that  have  been  harassing  NAC  over  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

"I  think  the  second  concern  that  I  have; 
and  I  say  this — I  don't  want  to  be  misinter- 
preted, because  I'm  a  very  conservative  per- 
son—I'm married  ten  years,  I  have  three 
kids,  go  to  church  every  Sunday-I'm  not 
used  to  this  kind  of  role-but  I  want  to  say 
something  about  ACB.  I  think  everybody 
knows  ACB's  position  as  regard  to  NAC; it's 
a  supporter  and  all  of  this.  Yet  I  still  see  there 
also  a  lack  of  direct  consumer  involvement 
to  stop  the  kind  of  harassment  that  NAC 
has  had  to  contend  with  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  I  have  a  hard  time  accepting 
the  lack  of  this  kind  of  involvement  to  stop 
the  harassment. 

"I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  ways  it  could 
be  done.  In  Ilhnois,  for  example,  there's  an 
ACB  chapter— it  calls  itself  the  Illinois  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind.  It's  not  NFBI.  And 
about  two  weeks  ago  it  had  its  annual  con- 
vention and  a  resolution  was  submitted.  The 
resolution  was  to  invite  NAC  to  hold  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  Illinois.  And  along 


with  that,  the  second  part  of  the  resolution 
was  to  have  IFB  (or  the  ACB  chapter  in  Illi- 
nois) hold  its  annual  convention  concurrent- 
ly with  the  NAC  meeting,  so  consumers 
would  be  in  the  same  building  at  the  same 
time  demonstrating  their  support  for  NAC. 

"I  think  what  we  need  over  the  next  cou- 
ple of  years-hopefully  over  the  next  year- 
is  to  stop  the  harassment  of  NAC.  It  doesn't 
deserve  the  harassment  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  stop  it.  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
stop  it.  And  it's  my  understanding  that 
NAC  will  probably  be  in  Illinois  next  year; 
and  I  invite  you-the  member  agencies  of 
NAC— to  generate  some  consumer  involve- 
ment, bring  consumers  to  Illinois  to  demon- 
strate their  support  for  NAC  publicly. 

"At  this  time  I'll  turn  it  over  to  Dennis. 
He'll  probably  talk  down  here.  Dennis  is 
deaf  and  blind." 

In  the  past,  agencies  have  loaded 
their  blind  shopworkers  on  a  bus,  driven 
them  somewhere,  and  handed  them  signs  as 
they  got  off  the  bus.  The  blind  people  would 
not  be  told  where  they  were  going  nor  what 
they  were  demonstrating  for.  Mr.  Kesteloot 
seems  to  be  encouraging  NAC  members  to 
continue  this  degraded  custodial  practice, 
and  to  do  it  under  the  guise  of  "consumer 
involvement."  The  notion  is  also  introduced 
in  these  remarks— probably  an  accurate  no- 
tion-that  the  only  way  NAC  can  enlist  the 
ACB  membership  to  active  support  is  to 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  an  ACB  state  convention. 

Dennis  Schreiber  spoke  next,  and  he  had 
the  following  to  say: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  concerned  blind 
services  throughout  America.  I  have  a  prop- 
osition to  offer  you  which  is  an  honorable 
course  of  action  for  all.  The  Independent 
Bhnd  of  Illinois  have  been  in  existence  for 
no  more  than  two  months.  During  that  peri- 
od of  time  we  have  had  three  successful 
actions  in  favor  of  blind  services  and  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  new  and 
old  programs.  That's  another  story. 

"Of  the  110  people  back  in  Illinois  that 
contributed  to  send  our  group  to  Phoenix. 
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We're  here  to  defend  the  National  Accredi- 
tation Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the 
BUnd  and  Visually  Handicapped.  We're  also 
here  to  fight  for  our  own  battle— so  that  we 
can  go  home  and  tell  our  kids  that  we're 
not  monsters,  that  we  beUeve  in  and  help 
and  enjoy  working  with  the  blind  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  all  of  the 
country. 

"I  am  asking  you  to  send  telegrams  to 
Governor  Robert  Ray  of  Iowa  and  Acting 
Governor  Blair  Lee,  State  Capitol,  protest- 
ing the  harassment, attempts  at  intimidation, 
and  an  attempt  at  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  National  Accreditation  Council.  If 
we  can  get  100  telegrams  on  the  respective 
desks  of  these  Governors  from  all  over  the 
country,  we  will  make  these  Governors 
wonder  what  is  Kenneth  Jemigan  and  Ralph 
Sanders  trying  to  do.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  invite  you  to  Chicago.  Bring  your- 
selves, bring  delegation.  The  fight  has  just 
begun.  NFB  does  not  speak  for  me.  Thank 
you." 

Dennis  Schreiber's  insistence  that  the 
"Independent  Blind  of  Illinois  have  been  in 
existence  for  no  more  than  two  months"  is 
about  as  lucid  as  the  rest  of  his  comments. 
Eleven   months  earlier,   on   December   11, 

1976,  the  Lighthouse  sent  some  of  its  staff 
members  to  picket  an  NFB  chapter  meeting. 
The  leaflet  they  handed  out  stated:  "The 
Independent  Blind  of  Ilhnois  wishes  to  an- 
nounce their  opposition  to  this  organiza- 
tion." (For  the  complete  text  of  this  leaflet, 
see  the  February  1977  Monitor.)  The  June 
1977  Monitor  reprinted  a  letter  written  by 
Dennis  Schreiber  and  dated   February  16, 

1977,  which  stated:  "A  group  of  26  Chicago 
Lighthouse  students,  workshop  employees, 
staff,  and  administration  went  to  the  Illinois 
White  House  Conference  [and  elected]  an 
alternate  slate  of  delegates  proposed  by  the 
Independent  Blind  of  Illinois  and  other  con- 
cerned handicapped."  What  is  Mr.  Schreiber's 
point  in  claiming  his  group  is  newly  orga- 
nized? There  is  no  particular  merit  in  be- 
ing new-look  at  the  Affiliated  Leadership 
League. 

The   business  meeting  on  Monday  was 


followed  by  a  question  period.  It  was  during 
this  session  that  Federationist  E.  U.  Parker, 
with  a  few  simple  questions,  solved  one  of 
the  deepest  mysteries  about  NAC;  namely, 
What  relation  do  NAC  accreditations  have 
to  the  NAC  standards?  Earlier  in  the  meet- 
ing, a  document  was  handed  out  which  was 
heralded  as  the  consumer's  bill  of  rights.  It 
was  part  of  the  revised  NAC  standards  on 
Function  and  Structure.  In  it  there  are  sec- 
tions labeled  "Right  to  Appeal."  These 
read,  in  part:  "Provision  is  made  for  the 
applicant  or  person  served  to  discuss  the 
concerns  with  a  supervisor  or  administrator 
for  purposes  of  administrative  review  of  the 
staff  action(s)  in  question.  If  the  applicant 
or  person  served  takes  exception  to  the 
results  of  the  administrative  review,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  a  fair  hearing,  with  proper 
regard  for  due  process,  before  an  impartial 
board  or  hearing  officer  empowered  to  make 
a  final  written  decision." 

This  document  led  E.  U.  Parker  to  ask 
the  following  questions,  which  were  an- 
swered by  Richard  Bleecker,  the  executive 
director  of  NAC,  and  Wesley  Sprague,  the 
chairman  of  NAC's  Commission  on  Stand- 
ards. We  print  the  exchange  in  full: 

E.  U.  Parker:  I  beUeve  I  understand  that  ob- 
servers are  unmuzzled  right  now,  right? 

Louis  Rives:  Sir? 

Mr.  Parker:  I  believe  I  understand  we  can 
speak,  right? 

Mr.  Rives:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker:  Okay.  I'd  hke  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions.  I  don't  have  the  correspondence 
handy,  and  I  haven't  read  all  the  bill  of  rights 
that  you  just  distributed— thank  you  for 
that.  But  did  I  understand  that  this  is  now 
official  policy  of  NAC;  for  example,  that 
every  agency  will  have  to  have  an  appeals 
board  or  an  appeals  process  for  dissatisfied 
clients? 

Mr.  Rives:  Wes,  would  you  Hke  to  respond? 

Wesley  Sprague:  This  is  part  of  the  standard 
on  Function  and  Structure,  and  every 
agency  has— when  they're  reaccredited  or 
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accredited— has  to  abide  by  the  standards  of 
the  various  sections  as  pertain  to  them.  And 
no  matter  what  their  primary  service  picture 
is,  they  all  have  to  have  function  and  struc- 
ture as  part  of  it.  Therefore,  you're  right,  Mr. 
Parker;  they  must,  of  course,  abide  by  the 
rights  of  consumers  as  outlined  in  Function 
and  Structure,  pages  6  through  8. 

Mr.  Parker:  Was  it  with  a  board  appointed — 

Richard  Bleecker:  Excuse  me  as  I  may  add 

a  postscript  to  the  answer.  I  want  to  be 
complete  in  responding  to  Mr.  Parker.  And 
I  would  love  nothing  more  than  to  concede 
the  correctness.  However,  I  must  point  out 
that  not  every  accredited  agency  is  able  to 
meet  every  standard.  And  meeting  every 
standard  is  not  a  precondition  to  accredita- 
tion. In  fact,  no  accredited  agency  as  yet 
meets  every  standard.  Accreditation  and 
standards  are  a  direction  and  it's  a  process 
of  improvement.  To  be  accredited,  the  agen- 
cy must  either  meet  the  standards  or  have 
an  awareness  and  a  commitment  to  attempt 
to  meet  them. 

Mr.  Sprague:  Mr.  Parker  and  Dick,  may  I  add 
one  more  thing.  When  you  go  through  your 
accreditation  process— now,  I'm  getting  into 
Otis'  area  here— you  in  turn  are  given  a  re- 
port from  the  on-site  review  team  in  which 
they  give  you  commendations  and  recom- 
mendations. And  they  come  back  to  you, 
whatever  the  year  is— 2,  3,  4,  5  years  there- 
after—for reaccreditation.  That  on-site  team 
looks  for  those  areas  of  commendation,  but 
also  specifically  the  recommendations.  If 
then,  in  the  first  go-round,  as  Dick  suggested, 
which  is  absolutely  correct— you  can't,  of 
course,  be  100%  pure.  In  their,  however, 
major  recommendation  areas,  that's  to 
which  the  on-site — second-time  go-round 
on-site  visitation  team  looks.  Thus,  if  that 
was  a  major  consideration  and  recommen- 
dation the  first  time,  the  next  time  around 
they'd  better  have  it  that  way.  [There  is  a 
pause  as  Mr.  Sprague  consults  with  some- 
one.] And  as  I  am  reminded,  once  you  are 
accredited  or  reaccredited,  your  agency  has 
to  annually  report  to  NAC  how  they  are 
meeting  the  recommendations  that  are  in 


that  report.  So  there  is  an  annual  report  of 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  those. 
Thus,  by  reaccreditation  time,  hopefully  all 
those  recommendations  have  been  attended 
to  by  the  board  or  the  agency  that's  involved. 

Mr.  Parker:  Do  you  mean  that  you're  not 
going  to  require  an  appeals  board? 

Mr.  Sprague:  We  are.  These  are  a  require- 
ment. However,  standards  are  dependent 
upon  your  agency— oh  gracious,  hundreds  of 
them,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it.  You 
are  not  required  to  pass  it  by  a,  b,  c,  or  90 
or  70  or  80  percent.  But  you  are  required 
to-in  the  on-site  recommendation  team's 
review— to  come  up  with  major  commenda- 
tions that  outweigh  the  recommendations 
which  are  then  referred  to  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation.  It  weighs  whether  or  not 
you  are  accredited  or  reaccredited  per  the 
findings  of  the  on-site— the  on-site  of  course 
looking  at  what  you  say  you're  doing  ver- 
sus what  you're  really  doing  as  seen  by 
them. 

Mr.  Parker:  Doesn't  federal  law  require  an 
appeals  procedure? 

Howard  Hanson:  Under  the  federal-state 
laws  [in]  most  states,  the  pubhc  agency  is 
required  to  have  an  appeals  mechanism 
which  is  satisfactory  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  federal  government  first  and 
the  imposed  additional  requirements  if  the 
state  so  desires. 

Mr.  Parker:  Then  will  NAC  not  require  that 
agencies  follow  the  law? 

Mr.  Hanson:  It's  not  NAC's  authority  to  po- 
hce  the  agency;  but  certainly  in  your  state, 
if  it  is  not  following  the  law,  then  you  may 
appeal.  If  it's  not  heard,  you  should  let  the 
attorney  general  know.  This  is  for  public 
agencies.  NAC  will  find  out  about  it— I'm 
sure  we'll  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  Sprague:  Excusemeonceagain,if  I  may. 
I  again  am  trying  to  make  sure  that  your 
answers  are  responded  to  Tully  for  the  rec- 
cord,  sir.  The  standards  do  provide  that  an 
agency  meet  all  apphcable  statutory  require- 
ments. I  make  that  statement  without  quali- 
fication. 
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Mr.  Parker:  Are  you  going  to  enforce  that? 

Mr.  Sprague:  I'm  still  responding,  sir.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Commission  on  Standards  and 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  have  ap- 
peals mechanisms  whereby  any  individual 
or  organization  who  wishes  to  do  so  may 
either  (a)  suggest  to  the  Commission  on 
Standards  specifically  how  a  given  standard 
should  be  improved  or  suggest  additional 
standards  or  suggest  if  a  given  standard  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  should  be  deleted. 
I  personally  very  well  know  that  the  Com- 
mission will  look  forward  to  receiving,  sir, 
your  suggestions  or  those  of  anyone  else 
for  improvement  of  those  standards.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
appeal  process  welcomes  complaints  from 
any  individual  or  organization  alleging  a  vio- 
lation by  any  NAC-accredited  agency  of 
any  law.  And  those  processes  have  been  in 
place  for  a  number  of  years.  Thank  you. 


As  we  said,  this  discussion  reveals  a  good 
deal.  Towards  the  end  of  it,  as  E.  U.  Parker 
continued  his  questions,  Mr.  Sprague  seemed 
to  lose  his  temper,  and  his  use  of  the  word 
"sir"  was  filled  with  angry  contempt.  But 
these  statements  tell  the  story:  NAC-accred- 
ited agencies  do  not  need  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards, and  no  NAC-accredited  agency  does 
meet  them.  All  that  is  necessary  is  an  "aware- 
ness" of  the  standards  and  a  "commitment 
to  attempt  to  meet  them."  This  should  be 
enough  leeway  for  anyone.  Indeed -to  imag- 
ine the  extreme  example— an  agency  could 
burn  crosses  on  the  lawns  of  its  clients  and 
lynch  them  in  the  night,  and  still  be  accred- 
ited if  it  were  "aware"  of  the  standards  and 
promised  to  try  to  meet  them. 

Nor  is  this  so  far-fetched.  The  November 
1977  Monitor  reported  the  court  decision 
against  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  which  found  that  this  NAC-accredited 
agency  had  violated  its  own  bylaws  and  bro- 
ken state  laws  in  order  to  exclude  bUnd 
consumers  from  participation  in  its  affairs. 
As  the  judge  stated:  "At  a  time  when  the 
evidence  clearly  reflects  the  need  for  active 
and  concerned  board  leadership,  the  Society 


blatantly  rejected  the  services  of  those  who 
had  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
of  the  blind  and  who  had  progressed  the 
furthest  in  overcoming  the  harsh  realities 
of  their  handicap."  This  is  one  instance 
that  NAC  has  certainly  heard  about.  After 
all,  Raymond  Kempf  is  a  director  of  both 
the  Minneapolis  Society  and  NAC. 

For  years  now  we  have  pointed  out  that 
NAC  accreditation  is  a  discretionary  proc- 
ess, not  an  impartial  measuring  against  a  set 
of  standards.  Now  NAC  admits  it  and  we 
have  it  on  tape.  Accreditation  by  NAC  does 
not  ensure  adherence  even  to  NAC  stand- 
ards, it  does  not  ensure  "quality  services," 
it  does  not  mean  anything  at  all. 

On  Monday  evening,  NAC  held  its  annual 
banquet.  The  speakers  were  NAC  president 
Lou  Rives  and  Richard  Kinney,  director  of 
the  NAC-accredited  Hadley  School  for  the 
Bhnd.  We  reprint  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Rives'  re- 
marks, which  were  titled  "A  Matter  of  Con- 
science." 

"The  pressures  that  are  exerted  against 
NAC  have  not  diminished  and  probably 
won't  diminish.  That  means,  then,  that  the 
efforts  that  we  put  forth  cannot  diminish 
but  must  increase  at  a  more  accelerated  pace 
than  the  pressures  against  us  increase.  We 
have  ^o  build  our  concept  of  accreditation, 
our  recognition  of  what  services  to  blind 
people  mean  to  verily  conclude  what  it  is 
that  bUnd  people  want  and  need.  And  that 
means  that  we  have  to  have  input  from  blind 
people  as  to  what  they  want  and  need.  When 
I  speak  of  what  bhnd  people  want  and  need, 
I  mean  what  blind  people  want  and  need 
and  not  what  any  given  organization  or 
agency  says  that  bhnd  people  want  and 
need! 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  teUing  blind 
people  what  they  want  and  for  saying  that 
you  speak  with  their  voice.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  to  appeal  to  the  frustrations  that 
bHndness  often  presents.  By  saying  that  "it's 
not  your  fault,"  you  make  a  person  who's 
not  achieving  much  feel  a  lot  better  than  to 
think  it  is  his  fault.  You  can  delude  people, 
and  by  deluding  them  attempt  to  control 
their  destinies.  You  can  brainwash  people 
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into  saying  what  it  is  you  want  them  to  say. 
You  can  do  this  so  long  as  you  can  delude 
them  into  thinking  that  they  don't  need 
services.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  to 
which  we  address  ourselves  as  the  conscience 
of  the  field  is  this  deluding  concept  that 
has  tried  to  be  sold  to  so  many  blind  per- 
sons. That  concept  is  that  blindness  is  a 
mere  inconvenience.  Not  a  serious  handicap; 
it's  just  a  little  inconvenience.  Coupled  with 
the  assertion  and  the  philosophy  that  blind 
people  don't  need  to  learn  to  manage  their 
blindness  and  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
blindness  and  to  make  the  adjustments  that 
are  necessary— they  don't  need  to  change; 
it's  up  to  the  sighted  public  to  change  to 
meet  the  problems  of  blindness. 

"Now,  I  sincerely  believe— and  I've  been 
blind  as  long  as  most  of  you-that  any  blind 
person  who  says  that  is  either  fooling  him- 
self, which  is  unfortunate,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  trying  to  fool  some  other  blind  peo- 
ple in  order  to  get  them  to  follow  a  given 
philosophy.  Because  I  believe  that  any 
thinking  blind  person  who  considers  the 
matter  objectively  and  reasonably  knows 
that  blindness  is  a  severe  disabihty  because 
the  whole  world  is  predicated  on  seeing 
things.  And  if  you  can't  see  those  things,  it 
makes  a  difference.  Now,  you  can  manage 
to  learn  those  problems  of  blindness.  Some 
blind  persons  can  learn  to  overcome  those 
problems  by  themselves;  they've  got  the 
past  and  they'll  go  to  the  future.  But  most 
bhnd  people  have  got  to  come  a  long  way. 
And  that  kind  of  help  has  got  to  be  the 
best  kind  of  help  you  can  get.  It  has  got  to 
use  all  the  professional  skills  that  we  can 
bring  to  bear.  And  it's  got  to  be  tempered 
and  shaped  to  suit  the  needs  of  bhnd  per- 
sons and  it  has  their  informed  input  into 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  and  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

"Because  I'll  tell  you  this— and  I  think 
most  blind  people  know  this  if  they  stop  to 
think  about  it:  There's  only  two  ways  in 
which  you  can  make  bhnd  people  and 
sighted  people  absolutely  equal.  One  of 
them  is  to  restore  the  sight  of  all  the  blind 
people.  And  the  other  one's  to  pluck  the 


eyes  out  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
neither  one  of  those  things  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  our  time. 

"So  that  I  think  our  conscience  must  be 
directed  to  assuring  that  bhnd  people  have 
the  facts,  make  their  own  decisions  freely, 
without  pressure,  without  wanting  to  submit 
to  control,  recognizing  that  each  one  of 
them  also  has  the  responsibihty  to  learn  to 
manage  the  problems  of  blindness  so  that 
he  can  adjust  in  a  sighted  world.  Knocking 
people  off  the  street  with  a  cane  is  not  the 
way  to  have  mobility  that  is  acceptable  to 
people  who  can  see.  All  of  our  techniques 
to  handle  blindness  are  directed  at  enabUng 
the  blind  person  to  handle  himself  with  con- 
venience, with  comfort,  with  safety,  and 
with  dignity  in  the  sighted  environment;  to 
learn  how  to  get  help  when  he  needs  it,  to 
get  rid  of  it  when  he  doesn't  need  it,  and  to 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  bhndness  is  not 
looked  at  as  a  scourge,  as  a  creator  of  bad 
dispositions,  as  a  substitute  for  rudeness, 
but  is  looked  at  as  a  problem  which  we  can 
educate  the  public  to  understand,  but  which 
we  must  as  blind  persons  educate  ourselves 
to  manage  in  the  way  that  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  us.  It's  selfish,  maybe;  but 
it's  true.  If  you're  going  to  live  in  a  sighted 
environment,  we'd  better  learn  to  accept  it, 
and  this  is  what  the  NAC  accreditation  pro- 
gram is  all  about-that  bhnd  people  have 
access  to  those  services  and  that  they  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  the  services  and 
evaluate  their  delivery. 

"If  we  make  our  conscience  of  the  field 
the  conscience  of  serving  blind  people  bet- 
ter, and  helping  them  to  overcome  those 
who  would  delude  them,  to  learn  their 
needs,  then  our  conscience  of  the  field  will 
be  a  true  conscience.  Our  program  will  suc- 
ceed and  every  blind  person  will  have  a  bet- 
ter hfe  because  we're  here.  If  we  don't  do 
that,  I  hope  our  conscience  bothers  us  a 
great  deal.  Thank  you." 

Aside  from  their  venom,  Mr.  Rives'  re- 
marks are  notable  for  their  basis  in  the  tra- 
dition of  custodiahsm  and  the  "tragedy" 
view  of  blindness.  He  uses  the  technique  of 
twisting  our  philosophy  in  order  to  discredit 
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it.  We  do  believe  that  blindness  can  be  re- 
duced to  an  inconvenience.  We  believe  that 
the  stereotypes  of  blindness  held  by  the 
sighted  world  are  as  much  of  a  problem  as 
the  loss  of  sight.  This  is  not  the  same  as  be- 
Ueving— as  Mr.  Rives  claims  we  do— that  "it's 
up  to  the  sighted  public  to  change  to  meet 
the  problems  of  blindness."  In  the  past  few 
months,  as  institutions  reacted  with  con- 
sternation to  the  requirements  of  the  recent 
antidiscrimination  statutes  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  organized  blind  have  led  the  way  in 
proclaiming  that  it  is  access  we  want,  it  is 
ordinary  civil  rights  we  seek,  not  special 
treatment  or  adaptation  of  the  sighted 
world. 

Nor  is  it  true— as  Mr.  Rives  states-that 
we  feel  that  "bUnd  people  don't  need  to 
learn  to  manage  their  blindness  and  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  bUndness."  Our  phi- 
losophy has  been  stated  in  many  places,  but 
perhaps  never  so  clearly  as  in  Dr.  Jemigan's 
speech  "Blindness— Handicap  or  Character- 
istic" (published  in  the  June  \91  A  Monitor). 
Part  of  that  speech  reads:  "[I]f  blindness  is 
a  limitation  (and,  indeed,  it  is),  it  is  so  in 
quite  the  same  way  as  innumerable  other 
characteristics  which  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 
I  beheve  that  blindness  has  no  more  impor- 
tance than  any  of  a  hundred  other  character- 
istics and  that  the  average  blind  person  is 
able  to  perform  the  average  job  in  the  aver- 
age career  or  calling,  provided  (and  it  is  a 
large  proviso)  he  is  given  training  and  oppor- 
tunity." 

It  is  this  "large  proviso"  Dr.  Jernigan 
mentions  that  is  the  true  center  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  organized  bUnd  and  NAC 
and  its  aUied  agencies.  Without  positive  atti- 
tudes and  proper  training,  blindness  can  be 
as  limiting  and  tragic  as  it  has  ever  been 
thought  to  be.  Dr.  Jernigan,  in  a  later  part 
of  the  same  speech,  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  types  of  services  provided  by 
agencies  for  the  blind.  There  are,  he  wrote, 
"[s]ervices  based  on  the  theory  that  blind- 
ness is  uniquely  different  from  other  charac- 
teristics and  that  it  carries  with  it  permanent 
inferiority  and  severe  limitations  upon  ac- 
tivity." Opposed  to  this,  he  continued,  are 


"[sjervices  aimed  at  teaching  alternative 
techniques  and  skills  related  to  blindness" 
and  "[sjervices  aimed  at  teaching  the  bhnd 
person  a  new  and  constructive  set  of  atti- 
tudes about  blindness— based  on  the  premise 
that  the  prevailing  social  attitudes,  assimi- 
lated involuntarily  by  the  blind  person, 
are  mistaken  in  content  and  destructive  in 
effect." 

Which  of  these  alternatives  does  Mr.  Rives 
choose.  Look  at  what  he  says:  "Knocking 
people  off  the  street  with  a  cane  is  not  the 
way  to  have  mobility  that  is  acceptable  to 
people  who  can  see.  All  of  our  techniques 
to  handle  blindness  are  directed  at  enabhng 
the  blind  person  to  handle  himself  with 
dignity  in  the  sighted  environment; .  .  .  and 
to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  bhndness  is  not 
looked  at  as  a  scourge,  as  a  creator  of  bad  dis- 
positions, as  a  substitute  for  rudeness .  .  .  ." 

The  NAC  image  of  the  adjusted  blind  per- 
son is  one  we  reject:  Comfort,  safety,  and 
dignity,  they  tell  us,  are  to  be  sought  above 
all  else.  If  we  occasionally  tangle  our  canes 
with  the  legs  of  passers-by,  then  we  had  bet- 
ter stay  off  the  streets.  If  asking  for  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  us  under  the  Constitution  as 
American  citizens  is  seen  as  rude,  then  we 
are  to  back  off  and  be  quiet.  We  know  bet- 
ter than  this:  There  is  no  comfort  in  a  rock- 
ing chair;  there  is  no  dignity  in  second-class 
citizenship.  The  delusion  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  blind  persons  such  as  Lou  Rives  who 
believe  that  the  friendship  of  their  keepers, 
their  "professional"  custodians,  is  worth 
more  than  the  progress  of  their  fellow  blind. 
We  are  to  be  passive  and  grateful,  and  for 
what?  So  that  there  will  be  convenience 
and  comfort  and  safety  for  the  "experts" 
who  regard  our  welfare  as  their  private  do- 
main. 

The  characterization  of  the  Federation  is 
also  interesting.  Mr.  Rives  says,  "When  I 
speak  of  what  blind  people  want  and  need, 
I  mean  what  bhnd  people  want  and  need 
and  not  what  any  given  organization  or 
agency  says  that  blind  people  want  and 
need"— a  remark  which  was  followed  by 
applause.  The  members  of  NAC  cannot  al- 
low themselves  to  beheve  that  the  NFB  is 
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the  voice  of  the  bHnd,  since  that  voice  op- 
poses them.  Therefore,  the  NFB  must  be 
controlled  by  some  shadowy  Svengali  who 
"appeal  [s]  to  the  frustrations  that  bhndness 
often  presents"  and  who  is  "deluding"  the 
blind  in  an  "attempt  to  control  their  des- 
tinies." 

This  dictator  theory  of  the  Federation 
has  been  around  for  nearly  20  years.  Our 
founder  Jacobus  tenBroek  was  the  first 
NFB  leader  to  be  labeled  a  dictator.  How- 
ever, we  assume  that  Mr.  Rives  refers  here 
to  former  President  Jernigan,  or  maybe 
President  Sanders.  Probably  the  epithet  of 
"dictator"  goes  with  the  NFB  presidency. 
After  all,  this  is  certainly  what  is  meant  by 
Mr.  Rives  and  the  others— such  as  the  ACB 
and  the  Chicago  Lighthouse-who  echo  the 
charge:  Whomever  the  bhnd  elect  to  be  their 
spokesman  is  a  tyrant  bending  the  deluded 
bhnd  to  his  own  ends.  These  ends  are  usual- 
ly implied,  as  here,  to  be  control  of  blind 
people  and  all  the  agencies  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  strange  goal  our  leaders  are  accused 
of— you'd  think  there  was  money  in  it. 
There's  plenty  of  money  in  directing  a  Light- 
house or  an  AFB  or  a  NAC.  What  there  is 
in  being  President  of  the  NFB  is  the  certainty 
of  long  days  and  of  endless  and  bitter  per- 
sonal attack  from  the  hkes  of  Lou  Rives. 

The  NAC  Board  Meeting 

The  NAC  Board  meeting  took  place  Tues- 
day, November  15.  At  this  meeting  a  num- 
ber of  plans  were  discussed  which  directly 
relate  to  the  organized  blind.  We  reported 
earlier  that  the  newest  of  the  three  so-called 
"standing  committees"  of  NAC— the  Nation- 
al Committee  for  Advancement  of  Stand- 
ards—is by  stages  becoming  the  center  of 
NAC  activities.  This  is  an  understandable 
development,  particularly  since  the  dwin- 
dhng  interest  shown  by  agencies  in  NAC 
accreditations  leaves  the  NAC  staff  with 
more  and  more  time  on  their  hands.  The 
increased  emphasis  on  "advancement  of 
standards"  was  first  discussed  by  Hunting- 
ton Harris,  chairman  of  the  NCAS.  He  had 
two  recommendations  for  the  board. 

First,  he  recommended  that  the  National 


Committee  be  made  a  commission,  which 
would  make  it  equal  with  the  other  two 
NAC  commissions— the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation and  the  Commission  on  Stand- 
ards. Mr.  Harris  called  this  "simply  a  matter 
of  terminological  exactitude,"  but  it  also 
indicates  that  standards  and  accreditation 
have  been  joined  in  importance  by  war  on 
the  bhnd.  Concerning  his  second  recommen- 
dation, Mr.  Harris  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  other  suggestion  is  that— and  this 
too  is  only  a  suggestion— is  that,  at  your 
pleasure,  at  the  president's  pleasure,  addi- 
tional members  be  assigned  to  the  group— 
the  commission  or  committee,  however  it 
ends  up  being  called -who  are  not  necessari- 
ly members  of  the  NAC  Board,  but  who  by 
reason  of  their  particular  competence  in  a 
particular  field  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take a  particular  assignment— maybe  for  a 
short  time,  maybe  for  a  longer  time.  In 
short,  we  are  looking  for  an  expansion  of 
the  membership  of  the  commission  and  in- 
creasing thereby  its  effectiveness." 

The  next  references  to  "advancement  of 
standards"  came  in  the  report  on  long-range 
planning  for  the  years  1979-1983,  made  by 
Owen  Pollard.  His  report  underhned  the  in- 
tention to  expand  this  effort,  and  it  also 
provided  more  indications  of  what  the  "ad- 
vancement" will  consist  of.  Mr.  Pollard 
spoke  as  follows: 

"Within  the  advancement  of  standards 
function,  two  major  functional  components 
have  been  identified  for  the  first  time.  In 
previous  plans,  the  three  principle  compo- 
nents of  the  function  were  (a)  work  with 
organizations  eligible  to  apply  for  accredi- 
tation; (b)  work  with  consumers  and  organi- 
zations of  the  bhnd;  and  (c)  work  with  the 
public  and  organizations  not  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  accreditation. 

"The  proposed  revisions  are  intended  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  working  with 
individuals  and  organizations  outside  the 
field  as  well  as  those  within  the  field  of  work 
with  the  blind.  Thus,  instead  of  identifying 
one  functional  component  for  working  with 
the  general  pubhc  and  organizations  not  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  accreditation,  two  separate 
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components  are  proposed:  1.3  work  with 
individuals  and  organizations  within  the 
field  of  work  with  the  blind,  and  1.4— work 
with  the  pubhc  in  general  and  individuals 
and  organizations  outside  of  the  field  of 
work  with  the  blind." 

One  wonders  why  all  this  emphasis  on 
organizations  outside  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind.  No  other  accrediting  body  in  any 
other  field  has  taken  on  the  task  of  persuad- 
ing the  general  public  of  the  values  of  its 
accreditation.  What  good  will  it  do  NAC  to 
proselytize  housewives  or  farmers?  or  PTA's? 
or  newsmen?  The  answer  is  made  plain  by 
the  next  report,  made  by  NAC  executive 
director  Richard  Bleecker.  After  some  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Bleecker  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Some  of  the  speakers  who  have  addressed 
you  have  suggested  that  as  support  for  NAC 
grows,  resistance  and  opposition  to  it  also 
will  increase.  It  is  possible  that  individuals 
and  groups  may  strike  against  NAC  if  they 
see  their  vested  interests  threatened  by 
NAC's  calls  for  openness,  accountability, 
and  genuine  participation.  We  all  hope, 
however,  that  this  will  not  happen;  and  I 
would  not  predict  it.  I  would  not  want  to 
find  myself  making  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
But  we  must  be  ready  for  such  attacks  if 
they  come,  and  we  will  be  ready.  We  must 
accept  the  obligation  to  communicate  the 
facts  about  NAC  to  combat  distortions  of 
the  truth,  to  assist  in  protecting  individuals 
and  agencies  from  unjustified  harassment. 
We  must  do  all  these  things— and  even  more 
if  needed. 

"We  must  do  these  things  not  only  for 
NAC.  It's  not  enough  to  do  these  things  in 
behalf  of  the  agencies  and  consumers  we 
serve.  We  must  do  these  because  we  truly 
believe  in  full  equality  and  opportunity  for 
every  citizen.  NAC's  goals  and  values  honor 
and  respect  each  individual.  The  country 
was  founded  with  reverence  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  with  due  regard  for 
protection  of  individual  rights.  I  believe  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  NAC's  contribution 
to  our  field,  to  our  society,  and  to  the  coun- 
try will  come  not  simply  from  how  many 


agencies  have  achieved  accreditation.  Rath- 
er, that  judgment  will  be  based  upon  how 
diligently  we  seek  to  bring  dignity  and  mean- 
ing and  opportunity  to  the  lives  of  all  people, 
and  how  firm  and  effective  is  our  resolve  to 
stand  up  to  any  forces  which  would  seek  to 
rob  blind  people  of  their  identities  and  deny 
them  their  rights. 

"Regarding  this  very  issue,  the  executive 
committee  met  recently— last  Sunday,  No- 
vember 13.  There  has  not  been  time  to  pre- 
pare the  minutes  from  that  meeting,  so  Mr. 
Rives  has  asked  me  to  share  with  you  the 
actions  taken  by  the  committee.  Since  the 
actions  of  the  executive  committee  are  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  board,  you  may 
well  wish  to  exercise  this  prerogative  follow- 
ing my  report. 

"Before  getting  into  the  actions  taken,  I 
just  want  to  also  report  to  you  that  during 
the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  a 
number  of  individuals  identifying  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  sought  admission  to  the 
meeting.  Their  request  was  denied.  They 
did  request  again  that  they  be  admitted, 
and  that  request  was  presented  to  the  exec- 
utive committee  which,  in  considering  the 
request,  reaffirmed  its  policy  that  meetings 
of  the  executive  committee  are  not  open  to 
general  public  observation.  And  now  to  the 
actions  taken  by  the  executive  committee. 

"As  you  know  from  the  minutes  approved 
earlier  this  morning,  the  executive  commit- 
tee, at  its  September  13  meeting,  took  a 
close  look  at  how  NAC's  pohcies  for  con- 
sumer involvement  have  been  applied  and 
the  beneficial  results  that  have  been  achieved 
and  are  anticipated.  These  comprehensive 
activities  to  enhst  consumer  participation 
at  all  levels  of  NAC  and  in  accredited  agen- 
cies have  been  reviewed  so  many  times  al- 
ready at  yesterday's  meeting  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  them  further  here.  But  the  committee, 
on  September  13,  as  you  noted  in  your  min- 
utes, also  discussed  the  continuing  campaign 
to  dominate  NAC  and  destroy  the  process 
by  which  objective  standards  of  quality  and 
accountability  are  impartially  developed  and 
applied.  The  committee  noted  in  particular 
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that  this  fanatical  assault  has  been  aimed 
against  four  primary  targets:  NAC's  sources 
of  financial  support,  NAC's  position  as  a 
recognized  accrediting  agency,  against  agen- 
cies seeking  accreditation,  and  against  ac- 
credited agencies  themselves. 

"The  committee  decided  to  ask  NAC's 
president  to  appoint  a  small  group  to  review 
NAC's  plans  for  defending  itself  against 
these  attacks  and  to  recommend  possible 
alternative  courses  of  action.  At  the  meeting 
last  Sunday,  the  ad  hoc  group  did  present 
its  proposals  for  dealing  decisively  with 
these  hostile  elements,  and  the  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  executive  committee. 
The  proposals  include  no  new  policies;  they 
are  basically  extensions  or  revisions  of  exist- 
ing poUcies.  Briefly,  here's  what  they  are: 

"First,  that  NAC  continue  to  stress  the 
value  of  consumer  involvement  and  to  im- 
plement its  own  comprehensive  policies  and 
practices  in  this  area,  as  well  as  continuing 
to  carefully  consider  all  legitimate  criticisms 
and  seek  to  remove  causes  of  legitimate 
complaint. 

"Next,  that  NAC  increase,  if  possible, 
the  special  help  its  provides  through  the 
National  Committee  (or  Commission)  for 
the  Advancement  of  Standards  to  agencies 
that  have  been  pressured  because  of  their 
commitment  to  accreditation.  And  that 
more  be  done  to  help  these  agencies  in  ad- 
vance to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  such 
attacks.  The  committee  recognized  that 
additional  funds  would  be  needed  to  carry 
out  this  activity  thoroughly. 

"Next,  that  NAC  continue  to  work  with 
all  major  leaders  and  organizations  so  that 
NAC  may  remain  a  channel  for  the  best 
thinking  in  the  field.  But  also  that  NAC  do 
more  to  assist  these  friends  in  interpreting 
the  values  of  accreditation  in  their  local 
communities  and  among  their  professional 
and  consumer  associations. 

"Next,  that  additional  funds  be  sought 
to  enable  the  National  Committee  (or  Com- 
mission) to  go  forward  with  an  expanded 
pubUc  education  program  to  tell  the  story 
of  NAC  and  what  it  means  to  blind  people. 


to  the  field,  and  the  general  public. 

"Next,  that  NAC  do  more  to  gather  and 
to  share  among  its  constituency  publicly 
available  information  about  those  who  are 
seeking  to  destroy  NAC.  And  that  NAC  let 
it  be  known  that  it  would  welcome  the  assist- 
ance of  others  in  putting  out  to  those  out- 
side NAC's  constituency  the  various  mis- 
statements and  violations  of  ethics  and  laws 
by  the  aggressors. 

"Briefly,  these  are  the  recommendations 
that  were  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  on  Sunday.  If  these  rec- 
ommendations are  vigorously  implemented 
and  fully  supported,  they  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  extending  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  NAC  and  decisively  defending  NAC 
from  any  aggressive  opponent." 

Once  you  understand  NAC's  code,  Mr. 
Bleecker  could  hardly  have  spoken  more 
plainly.  "[T]he  ultimatejudgment  of  NAC's 
contribution  to  our  field,  our  society,  and 
to  the  country  will  come  not  simply  from 
how  many  agencies  have  achieved  accred- 
itation," he  says.  "Rather,  that  judgment 
will  be  based  upon  .  .  .  how  firm  and  effec- 
tive is  our  resolve  to  stand  up  to  any  forces 
which  would  seek  to  rob  blind  people  of 
their  identities  and  deny  them  their  rights." 
And  after  all  that  has  been  reported,  even 
a  child  could  tlgure  out  that  these  "forces," 
these  "hostile  elements,"  these  "misguided 
counterproductive  elements"  are  the  orga- 
nized bhnd. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  stretch  our  imagina- 
tions to  understand  NAC's  intention  to 
"gather  and  to  share  among  its  constituency 
publicly  available  information  about  those 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  NAC."  It  is  the 
same  thing  as  Dennis  Schreiber's  suggestion 
that  NAC  members  go  after  the  jobs  of  Dr. 
Jernigan  and  President  Sanders  by  sending 
telegrams  to  the  Governors  of  Iowa  and 
Maryland.  And  as  Mr.  Bleecker  states,  the 
poHcy  is  already  in  effect.  When  an  Iowa 
newspaper  recently  impHed  that  Dr.  Jernigan 
had  bled  the  Federation  dry  and  then  re- 
signed to  move  on  to  greener  pastures, 
copies  of  the  article  were  seen  the  next  day 
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on  the  desks  of  state  agency  directors  and 
of  federal  officials  in  Washington. 

Also  already  in  effect  is  the  policy  that 
"NAC  let  it  be  known  that  it  would  wel- 
come the  assistance  of  others  in  putting  out 
to  those  outside  NAC's  constituency  the 
various  misstatements  and  violations  of  eth- 
ics and  laws  by  the  aggressors."  In  practice, 
this  has  meant  that  the  recent  restrictive 
state  laws  about  mailing  of  unordered  mer- 
chandise (a  fundraising  method  we  ceased 
using  over  a  year  ago)  will  be  exploited  to 
imply  that  the  Federation  is  one  jump  ahead 
of  the  sheriff  or  that  it  is  really  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  The  most  recent  example  of 
this  occurred  in  the  November /l//-o-gra/?25, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Affiliated  Leadership 
League,  although  it  is  misleading  to  imply 
that  this  is  the  "assistance  of  others."  ALL 
is  NAC  and  ACB  and  the  AFB.  As  if  to  em- 
phasize this  relationship,  the  same  issue  of 
the  All-o-grams  noted  that  henceforth  the 
newsletter  would  be  distributed  as  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  Braille  Forum. 

Yet  unpleasant  as  it  is,  if  NAC  beheves 
that  as  the  result  of  such  tactics  the  blind 
will  cease  criticism  of  actions  which  limit 
our  lives,  then  NAC  has  misassessed  the 
determination  of  the  organized  blind.  There 
is  too  much  at  stake  to  give  up.  We  do  not 
take  such  personal  attacks  lightly,  but  we 
have  committed  our  lives  and  our  energies 
to  ensuring  that  future  generations  of  bUnd 
persons  are  not  oppressed  and  hmited  the 
way  many  of  us  have  been,  and  this  is  a 
commitment  we  will  keep  at  any  cost.  There 
will  not  be  peace  in  the  field  until  NAC  and 
its  supporters  realize  that  this  struggle  is 
not  simply  a  game  about  semantics  and 
credentials,  but  an  unshakable  resolve  by 
the  bUnd  that  the  age-old  blight  of  custo- 
dialism  and  second-class  status  shall  come 
to  an  end. 

There  is  Httle  else  to  report  about  the 
board  meeting.  Officers  for  1978  were 
elected.  Louis  Rives  was  elected  to  another 
two-year  term  as  NAC  president.  William  T. 
Coppage,  director  of  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  was 
elected  a  vice-president.  Also  elected  vice- 


presidents  were  Morton  Pepper  and  Reese 
Robrahn,  former  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  and  the  director  of  re- 
search and  governmental  affairs  in  its  Wash- 
ington office.  Patty  Clifford  of  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  was  reelected  secretary;  and  John 
McWilliams  of  New  York  was  reelected 
treasurer.  Huntington  Harris,  Jack  Birch, 
and  Claire  Carlson  retired  from  the  board, 
and  Robert  Bottenberg  resigned.  Added  to 
the  board  were  Robert  J.  Crouse,  executive 
director  of  the  NAC-accredited  Altanta  Area 
Services  for  the  Blind ;  Armand  Leco,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  NAC-accredited  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  the  Blind;  and  Robert  T. 
McLean,  president  of  the  Louisiana  ACB 
affiliate  and  executive  board  member  of  the 
Affiliated  Leadership  League. 

Finally,  the  board  accepted  the  invitation 
of  James  Kesteloot  of  the  "Independent 
Blind  of  lUinois"  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Chicago,  where,  presumably,  NAC  hopes 
to  hide  behind  the  protection  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse.  We  wonder  whether  NAC  hasn't 
overestimated  the  support  it  will  receive 
from  the  Lighthouse.  The  June  1971  Moni- 
tor printed  a  letter  written  by  Dennis 
Schreiber  and  distributed  around  the  coun- 
try. That  letter  said,  in  closing:  "I  would 
like  to  propose  a  series  of  national  demon- 
strations with  a  positive  viewpoint,  combin- 
ing advocacy  and  protest.  Can  a  formidable 
force  of  blind  and  sighted  people  be  mobil- 
ized to  demonstrate  at  the  NFB  National 
Convention  in  New  Orleans  the  Fourth  of 
July?  Can  there  be  a  substantial  counter- 
force  mobilized  to  meet  the  NFB  on  the 
streets  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  of  Agen- 
cies Serving  the  BHnd  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped?" 

The  answer  to  both  questions  turned  out 
to  be  "No."  What  sort  of  crew  will  Mr. 
Schreiber  be  able  to  assemble  in  Chicago? 
One  thing  is  certain-the  blind  of  the  nation 
will  be  there. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  all 
we  have  reported  of  NAC's  meetings?  We 
can  conclude  that,  no  matter  where  it  meets, 
NAC    is    on    the   run.    Despite   the   board 
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members'  plaintive  statements  that  NAC 
lacks  visibility,  it  is  well  enough  known  to 
have  virtually  dried  up  the  call  for  its  "ac- 
creditation." 

We  can  also  conclude  that  NAC  does  not 
intend  to  change  the  policies  which  have 
brought  about  its  ruin.  Instead  it  has  decided 
to  pretend  it  has  changed  its  poUcies,  or 
more  accurately,  that  its  pohcies  have  always 
been  changed.  Take,  for  instance,  two  re- 
marks-one by  Louis  Rives  and  one  by 
Richard  Bleecker.  Mr.  Rives'  remark  was  as 
follows:  "NAC  is  committed  to  consumer 
involvement.  Our  board  consists  of  at  least 
one-third  of  its  members  are  recommended 
by  consumer  organizations  or  members  of 
consumer  organizations.  .  .  .  Consumerism 
is  a  vital  part  of  what  is  America  today. 
And  it's  here  to  stay,  and  it's  a  good  thing 
that  it  is." 

Mr.  Bleecker's  remark  was  this:  "It  is 
possible  that  individuals  and  groups  may 
strike  against  NAC  if  they  see  their  vested 


interests  threatened  by  NAC's  calls  for  open- 
ness, accountability,  and  genuine  participa- 
tion." 

All  of  this  leads  this  writer  to  think  of 
Winston  Smith,  the  confused  hero  of  George 
Orwell's  novel  1984.  If  we  change  the  word 
"democracy"  to  "consumerism,"  and  "Par- 
ty" to  "NAC,"  a  passage  from  that  book 
makes  a  fine  summary  of  it  all: 

"[Winston's]  mind  slid  away  into  the 
labyrinthine  world  of  doublethink.  To  know 
and  not  to  know,  to  be  conscious  of  com- 
plete truthfulness  while  telHng  carefully 
constructed  lies,  to  hold  simultaneously 
two  opinions  which  cancelled  out,  knowing 
them  to  be  contradictory  and  beheving  in 
both  of  them,  to  use  logic  against  logic,  to 
repudiate  morality  while  laying  claim  to  it, 
to  beheve  that  democracy  was  impossible 
and  that  the  Party  was  the  guardian  of 
democracy,  to  forget  whatever  it  was  neces- 
sary to  forget  .  .  .  ." 

Winston  Smith  is  ripe  for  accreditation.  D 


THE  BLIND  ON  THE   BARRICADES 


On  Sunday,  November  13,  1977,  over 
200  Federationists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  arrived  in  Phoenix  to  demonstrate 
at  the  annual  membership  and  board  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Accreditation  Council. 
We  were  led  on  the  barricades  by  NFB  Pres- 
ident Ralph  Sanders. 

NAC  was  meeting  in  a  Ramada  Inn  on 
the  outskirts  of  Phoenix,  very  likely  hoping 
to  minimize  pubhc  exposure  of  the  inten- 
sity of  protest  its  meetings  inspire  among 
the  very  people  it  claims  to  help.  On  Sunday 
night  a  small  group  of  Federationists  tried 
to  attend  the  secret  NAC  executive  commit- 
tee meeting,  but  were  turned  away. 

At  the  Ramada  Inn  as  well  were  three 
members  of  the  so-called  "Independent 
Blind  of  Ilhnois"  led  by  two  staff  members 
of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
James  Kesteloot  and  Dennis  Schreiber.  The 
IBL  members  were  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  orderly  demonstrators  of  the  NFB.  They 


made  a  point  of  pushing  their  way  through 
our  picket  lines  and  shoving  as  many  of  us 
as  possible.  Not  that  we  were  daunted  by 
this-they  do  much  worse  in  the  Lighthouse. 
At  night,  the  IBL  pickets  ran  through  the 
halls  of  the  motel,  pushing  Dennis  Schreiber 
in  a  wheelchair  and  shouting  "NFB  don't 
speak  for  me." 

Early  Monday  morning,  we  began  picket- 
ing outside  the  Ramada  Inn.  Buses  took 
groups  of  NFB  members  to  Patriot  Square 
in  downtown  Phoenix,  where  we  handed 
out  leaflets  and  talked  to  members  of  the 
news  media.  News  coverage  of  our  efforts 
was  excellent. 

At  the  motel  itself,  we  demonstrated  in 
front  of  the  building  and  in  a  courtyard 
outside  the  room  where  the  NAC  meetings 
were  going  on.  That  evening,  we  posted 
four  members  on  each  side  of  the  door  to 
the  banquet  room,  and  they  maintained  a 
silent  vigil  as  the  NACsters  filed  by  and  on 
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in  to  hear  Lou  Rives. 

The  weather  was  fine  throughout,  and 
spirits  were  high  as  we  continued  our  pro- 
tests on  through  Tuesday. 

The  weather  in  New  York  City  that  same 
Monday  was  freezing  cold,  with  high  winds, 
but  the  spirit  was  just  as  high  as  about  120 
Federationists  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  gathered  outside  NAC  headquarters 
on  Madison  Avenue  to  demonstrate.  We 
had  come  from  states  from  Maine  to  Michi- 
gan, from  Maryland  to  Tennessee.  Despite 
the  icy  winds,  Federationists  began  picket- 
ing at  10:30  a.m.  and  kept  steadily  at  it 
until  1:30  p.m.,  when  we  adjourned  to  the 
Jewish    Braille    Institute    of   America    for 


lunch.  We  were  back  on  the  streets  at  4:00 
p.m.,  to  spread  the  word  about  NAC  to 
New  Yorkers  on  their  way  home  from  work. 
At  our  last  several  demonstrations,  NAC 
has  imitated  the  FBI  by  sending  out  a  staff 
member  to  photograph  picketers.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  an  NFB  member  took  some  fine 
pictures  of  a  NACster  taking  pictures  of 
Federationists. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  the  number  of 
new  faces  at  these  demonstrations.  Just  as 
these  protests  spread  the  word  about  NAC 
to  the  public,  so  word  is  spreading  through 
the  bhnd  community,  and  more  of  us  turn 
out  each  time.  If  NAC  is  still  around  next 
year  at  this  time,  it's  on  to  Chicago!  D 


H.E.W.   BLASTS   BLIND   REHAB 

by   BILL  MINOR 


Note:  The  followingarticie  is  reprinted,  with 
permission, from  the  December  1,1977,  issue 
of  the  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Cop/fa/ /?epo/'fe/'. 
The  agency  discussed  is  accredited  by  NAC. 
Its  director  is  James  Carballo.  Monitor  read- 
ers will  remember  NAC's  attempt  in  1976 
to  take  over  the  National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  (NCSAB).  A  rump 
meeting  of  the  NAC  supporters  in  NCSAB 
was  held,  with  the  active  participation  of 
NAC  executive  director  Richard  Bleecker. 
The  group  declared  itself  to  be  the  authen- 
tic NCSAB  and  then  declared  the  office  of 
president-elect  vacant.  The  man  they  chose 
to  occupy  the  post  was  Mr.  Carballo.  This 
sham  continued  until  a  Mississippi  court  in- 
tervened, at  the  request  of  the  real  NCSAB. 
Did  all  of  this  activity,  or  did  the  NAC 
accreditation  of  the  agency,  help  the  blind 
of  Mississippi?  This  article  tells  the  story. 

A  yet-unpublished  [Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare]  audit  of  the  Missis- 
sippi vocational  rehabihtation  agency  for 
the  blind  shows  shocking  failures  of  the 
agency  to  place  bhnd  persons  in  competitive 
jobs,  and  the  use  of  ineligible  state  match- 
ing funds  to  secure  $2.2  million  in  federal 
funds  in  1975  and  1976.  The  audit,  a  copy  of 
which  was  secured  by  the  Capital  Reporter, 


reveals  that  out  of  138  blind  rehabihtation 
clients  randomly  selected  by  the  HEW  audi- 
tors, only  one  had  finally  been  placed  in  a 
job  in  the  competitive  market.  Even  then, 
the  audit  showed,  the  one  blind  person  had 
to  take  a  job  as  a  clerk,  whereas  she  was 
trained  to  be  a  special  education  teacher. 

Out  of  526  blind  persons  the  state  agency 
had  shown  as  rehabihtated  in  fiscal  1976, 
the  audit  shows,  almost  85  percent  were 
making  less  than  $2.50  an  hour  and  most 
were  making  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

The  state  agency,  according  to  the  audit, 
violated  federal  regulations  by  using  Social 
Security  trust  funds.  Supplemental  Security 
Income  funds,  income  derived  in  part  from 
use  of  federal  funds,  income  from  vending 
stands  operated  by  the  blind,  and  "contri- 
butions" from  vendors  paid  in  part  with 
federal  funds  to  match  federal  funds. 

"We  believe  in  excess  of  45  percent  of 
federal  basic  support  funds,  about  $2.2  mil- 
lion, was  obtained  by  the  state  agency  in 
this  manner  during  fiscal  years  in  1975  and 
1976,"  said  the  audit.  Officials  of  the  state 
agency  contended  that  the  amounts  ques- 
tioned represented  income  earned  by  the 
agency  or  contributions  made  freely  by  the 
vendors  involved.    But  the  HEW  auditors 
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said:  "In  our  opinion,  none  of  the  funds 
derived  .  .  .  were  eligible  for  the  state  agen- 
cy's use  in  matching  expenditures." 

The  Reporter  learned  representatives  of 
the  involved  state  agencies,  along  with 
staffers  from  the  Legislative  PEER  commit- 
tee and  state  auditor  Hamp  King's  office, 
have  been  briefed  on  the  findings  of  the 
HEW  auditors,  a  study  which  took  some 
two  years  to  complete. 

While  the  audit  does  not  state  that  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  may  be  forthcom- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  violations  in  securing 
federal  rehabihtation  service  funds,  it  has 
recommended  that  a  "financial  adjustment" 
be  made  which  could  mean  the  state  legis- 
lature may  be  called  on  to  provide  substan- 
tial additional  state  funds.  As  part  of  its 
findings,  the  HEW  audit  unit  charged  that 
the  state  bUnd  rehabilitation  agency  had 
used  a  total  of  $1.3  million  in  federal  funds 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
allotted.  The  audit  said  funds  were  spent 
during  fiscal  years  1976,  1975,  and  1974 
and  charged  to  funds  retained  from  prior 
fiscal  years. 

"The  chief  fiscal  officer  for  the  state 
agency  advised  us  that  he  followed  this 
practice  to  prevent  the  state  agency  from 
losing  federal  funds,"  the  audit  commented. 

The  audit  said  it  has  also  asked  a  legal 
opinion  from  the  HEW  regional  attorney 
about  the  propriety  of  the  Mississippi  bhnd 
agency's  using  funds  derived  from  operation 
of  concession  stands  equipped  and  suppHed 
with  federal  funds  to  match  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  Addie  McBryde 
Rehabihtation  Center  at  the  University 
Medical  Center.  Under  federal  regulations, 
said  the  audit,  the  funds  derived  from  sales 
activities  of  the  Center  should  have  been 
used  to  reduce  expenditures  and  "were  not 
eligible  for  use  as  state  matching  funds." 

Out  of  the  138  randomly  selected  chents 
in  the  Mississippi  blind  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, the  HEW  auditors  found  that  only  38 
had  completed  their  rehabilitation.  Most  of 
those  had  either  returned  to  their  old  jobs, 
went  back  to  being  a  homemaker,  or  were 


unemployed.  Four  had  placed  themselves 
in  jobs  without  assistance  from  the  state 
agency.  Only  one  of  the  rehabilitated  clients 
in  the  checklist,  HEW  found,  had  been 
placed  in  the  competitive  labor  market  by 
the  state  agency. 

This  person  was  provided  college  tuition 
and  received  a  degree  with  highest  honors 
in  October  1975  as  a  special  education 
teacher.  However,  said  the  audit,  she  was  not 
placed  by  the  agency  in  a  job  until  May  27, 
1976,  when  she  was  employed  as  a  clerk. 
Later,  the  blind  agency  changed  her  voca- 
tional objective  from  special  education 
teacher  to  that  of  clerk  and  closed  the  case, 
according  to  the  HEW  report. 

Its  study  of  the  Mississippi  bhnd  rehabili- 
tation program,  said  the  HEW  report, 
"showed  that  the  state  agency  had  not  pro- 
vided vocational  services  to  most  clients 
and  had  not  played  an  active  role  in  placing 
clients  in  the  competitive  labor  market . . . ." 
The  federal  audit  called  for  a  "more  aggres- 
sive role"  by  the  Mississippi  agency  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  placing  clients  in  the  public  and 
private  sector  as  required  by  the  Congress 
in  providing  the  federal  rehabilitation  service 
funds. 

The  audit  found  wide  discrepancies  in 
what  the  state  agency  had  reported  on  the 
training  records  of  workers  in  the  state  blind 
[vending]  stand  program.  Fifteen  blind  stand 
trainees  who  had  been  hsted  as  having 
trained  in  the  federally  funded  program 
were  contacted  by  the  auditors. 

"A  comparison  of  duties  employees  said 
they  performed  with  contract  provisions  re- 
lating to  training  and  with  the  training  du- 
ties shown  in  the  job  description  for  a 
canteen  instructor  shows  considerable  vari- 
ance in  the  nature  and  extent  of  training 
provided  and  indicated  in  the  job  descrip- 
tion," said  the  federal  audit. 

Because  county  health  authorities  require 
anyone  preparing  or  distributing  food  to 
obtain  health  certificates,  HEW  had  checked 
into  the  records  of  the  15  trainees  and  found 
no  evidence  showed  they  had  obtained 
health  cards. .  .  . 
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[Note:  Following  this  article,  the  Capital 
Reporter  printed  a  quarter-page  cartoon. 
It  showed  a  blind  man  in  bedraggled  clothes 
on  the  street  sitting  cross-legged  against  the 


wall  of  a  building.  Around  his  neck  is  a  sign 
with  the  word  "Blind."  In  his  hand  he  holds 
a  tin  cup  filled  with  pencils.  The  caption 
reads:  "My  swell  new  job."]  D 


BLIND   POSTMASTER  STILL   MINDS  THE   MAIL 

by   WALT  PLATTEBORZE 

[This  article  about  Federationist  Stanley  Beauregard  appeared  in  xhe  Burlington  (Vermont) 
Free  Press  and  is  reprinted  with  the  newspaper's  permission.] 


Stanley  Beauregard  wasoneof  St.  Albans' 
envied  boys  of  summer  in  1941.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  routinely  rubbed  shoulders 
with  the  awesome  and  accompHshed  men 
who  played  ball  for  the  hometown  Giants  of 
the  old  Northern  League.  He  was  the  team's 
batboy,  a  job  that  most  any  kid  would  sac- 
rifice a  year  of  movie  matinees  to  possess. 
But  it  led  to  something  more  than  fond 
memories  for  the  young  Beauregard  because 
of  an  on-the-field  mishap  that  changed  his 
life. 

Beauregard  was  standing  near  the  back- 
stop fence  when  a  batter  lifted  a  pop  foul. 
Tlie  catcher  tore  after  the  ball  with  his  eyes 
to  the  sky  and  not  on  the  boy  who  stood  in 
his  path.  He  crashed  into  Beauregard  and 
they  both  struck  the  fence.  The  youth 
seemed  to  recover  normally  from  a  result- 
ing head  injury,  but  six  months  later  his 
vision  began  to  blur.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
progressive  blindness. 

The  boy  would  doubtless  have  been  for- 
given by  others  if  he  had  retreated  from  the 
challenges  of  everyday  Hfe  as  his  eyesight 
deteriorated.  It's  doubtful,  however,  that 
he  would  have  forgiven  himself.  He  learned 
how  to  type  as  a  high  school  student  at 
Bellows  Free  Academy,  then  went  to  work 
as  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Albans  Messenger. 
By  the  time  he  left  the  paper  several  years 
later,  Beauregard  was  its  acting  editor. 

Beauregard  said  he  committed  events  he 
was  covering  to  memory  and  typed  out  the 
stories  when  he  returned  to  the  office.  As 
editor  he  would  mentally  compose  head- 
lines and  page  layouts  which  were  then 
assembled  by  a  makeup  man.  He  did  his  job 


so  efficiently  that  Richard  Gallagher,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Messenger  and  cur- 
rently news  director  of  WCAX-TV,  worked 
with  him  "several  weeks  before  I  realized 
he  had  a  vision  impairment." 

"He  was  very  self-sufficient,"  said  Galla- 
gher, "the  kind  of  a  guy  who  refused  any 
sympathy.  One  thing  that  he  had  going  for 
him  was  that  he  was  a  St.  Albans  boy;  he 
knew  the  political  arrangements  and  where 
to  get  the  news.  He  was  a  first-rate  reporter 
who  treated  the  news  in  an  evenhanded 
manner." 

In  1961  Beauregard  was  nominated  for 
the  St.  Albans  postmaster  job  by  the  city 
Democratic  committee.  Because  of  his 
handicap,  said  Beauregard,  he  had  a  "hell  of 
a  time"  getting  the  job.  The  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  refused  to  approve  the  appoint- 
ment because  Beauregard  didn't  meet  the 
documented  physical  requirements.  The 
Civil  Service  medical  office  also  balked,  but 
Beauregard  was  successful  in  getting  waivers. 
Eventually  he  was  selected  from  among 
more  than  25  applicants. 

Now  44,  Beauregard  is  in  his  16th  year  as 
the  city's  postmaster.  He  was  recently 
named  "Outstanding  Postal  Handicapped 
Employee  of  the  Year"  for  the  Northeast 
Region  which  includes  New  England,  part 
of  New  York,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Beauregard  says  he  was  able  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  vision  because  of  a  "hell  of 
a  memory.  It  served  me  well  over  the  years. 
You  make  do  with  what  you've  got." 

James  Roche,  the  assistant  postmaster 
who  has  worked  with  Beauregard  since  1961, 
calls  his  boss'  memory  "fantastic." 
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"For  example ''said  Roche,"we  get  a  semi- 
weekly  postal  bulletin  from  Washington  that 
I  or  Bob  St.  Pierre  (superintendent  of  mails) 
or  his  wife  will  read  to  him.  Of  course,  after  a 
while  we'll  forget  what  we  read,  but  Stan 
will  remember  something  in  the  bulletin 
that  was  read  to  him  six  months  ago." 

Roche  said  Beauregard  has  memorized 
the  entire  layout  of  the  Main  Street  office 
and  "unless  someone  has  moved  a  waste- 
basket  or  something,"  he  can  move  as  easily 
through  the  building  as  a  person  with  sight. 

Beauregard,  a  soft-spoken  man,  is  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  his  adjustment  to  blindness, 
answering  most  questions:  "You  do  what 
you  gotta  do." 

Beauregard  has  an  associate  degree  in 
management  from  Community  College  of 
Vermont  and  is  a  member  of  the  Federation 
of  the  BHnd  of  Vermont,  an  organization 
involved  in  improving  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind.  During  the  past  year 
Beauregard  helped  organize  a  campaign  that 
resulted  in  the  Pubhc  Service  Board  ruHng 


that  bhnd  customers  are  exempt  from  a 
three-call  limit  on  free  directory  assistance 
phone  calls. 

Beauregard  said  he  decided  to  fight  for 
causes  affecting  other  blind  persons  partly 
because  he  would  have  been  denied  his  cur- 
rent job  if  President  John  Kennedy  hadn't 
issued  an  Executive  Order  in  1961  author- 
izing reading  assistance  for  blind  federal 
employees. 

"That  cleared  the  way  for  my  employ- 
ment," he  said.  "I  knew  groups  Hke  the 
NFB  (National  Federation  of  the  Bhnd) 
were  pushing  for  things  like  that.  So  there're 
things  I  can  do  for  other  people." 

Beauregard  regularly  walks  to  work  from 
his  home  two  blocks  away,  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife,  Jackie,  and  their  six  children. 
He  organizes  his  work  day  with  the  aid  of  a 
tape  recorder  and  heavy  cards  which  he 
perforates  with  a  Braille  device. 

He  plans  to  eventually  go  back  to  school 
and  work  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  D 


THE   BLIND   WHO   HINDER  THE   BLIND 

by    WALT  WEBER 


The  blind  who  hinder  the  blind  are  those 
content  to  live  in  the  second-class  citizenship 
they  were  bom  to.  Oh  yes,  they  would  hke 
to  be  first-class  citizens,  but  only  if  the  sta- 
tion is  given  to  them.  To  have  to  break  the 
Hfelong  habit  of  non-participation,  to  have 
to  shoulder  the  same  responsibihties  that 
their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters  shoulder 
as  a  matter  of  course  is  too  much  discom- 
fort for  these  blind  people  who  prefer  the 
easier  Ufe  of  exclusion.  But  by  choosing 
this  path,  these  irresponsible  blind  people 
make  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  us  harder— by 
slowing  our  progress  toward  equaUty  with 
the  weight  of  their  sloth.  Just  how  much 
harder  can  be  shown  through  the  experience 
of  Jim  Nelson. 

Jim  Nelson  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Richmond  Area  Federation  of 
the  Blind.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 


organized  blind  movement  since  1958, when 
the  NFB  of  Virginia  was  organized.  Jim,  a 
medical  transcriber  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  has  been  active  at  all  levels  of 
the  Federation,  and  he  continues  to  render 
us  great  service. 

Last  August,  Jim  received  notification  of 
possible  jury  duty  for  the  period  starting 
September  5  and  ending  the  last  day  of  the 
same  month.  The  questionnaire  which  ac- 
companied the  notice  did  not  mention 
blindness,  but  it  did  have  questions  regard- 
ing any  medical  reasons  which  would  excuse 
the  recipient  from  jury  duty.  Being  the  good 
Federationist  he  is,  Jim  did  not  volunteer 
any  infonnation  about  his  blindness— which 
is  total— because  it  would  not  prevent  him 
from  serving  as  a  capable  juror. 

On  September  6,  Donald  Billups,  the  jury 
officer  for  the  circuit  court  of  the  City  of 
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Richmond,  phoned  Jim,  directing  him  to 
report  for  possible  service  on  September  8. 

When  Jim  appeared  in  Billups'  office, 
Billups  was  not  there,  but  Mrs.  Kelly  Don- 
ner,  Billups'  secretary,  was  and  she  was 
startled  to  see  a  blind  man  reporting  for 
jury  duty.  Mrs.  Donner  told  Jim  that  the 
case  for  which  he  had  been  called  had  been 
canceled,  and  Billups  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  Jim  on  the  phone.  Another  juror  was 
in  the  office,  and  she  was  infonned  that  the 
case  had  been  canceled,  but  she  was  also  in- 
structed when  to  appear  again.  Jim,  how- 
ever, had  yet  to  be  given  his  instructions. 

Mrs.  Donner  left  the  office  to  call  Billups. 
When  she  returned  she  managed  to  say,  with 
great  uneasiness,  "Well,  you  know  how  you 
are." 

To  this  strange  expostulation,  Jim  under- 
standably responded,  "What  do  you  mean, 
how  I  am?" 

Mrs.  Donner  stammered  some  more  and 
managed  only  to  indicate  the  degree  of  her 
discomfort.  Jim,  grasping  the  import  of  the 
so-far  disjointed  dialogue,  volunteered,  "You 
mean  I'm  blind." 

After  Mrs.  Donner  affirmed  that  that  was 
indeed  what  she  had  meant,  Jim  assured 
her  there  was  nothing  to  be  embarrassed 
about. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Donner  resumed,  "we  just 
want  you  to  know  that  you  won't  have  to 
come  back,  and  we  will  excuse  you  for  the 
rest  of  your  term.  But  you  will  be  paid  $12 
for  coming  today." 

Now  Jim,  as  one  would  expect  of  a  good 
Federationist,  replied  that  he  did  not  want 
to  be  excused;  he  wanted  to  fulfill  his  re- 
sponsibility. Mrs.  Donner  became  firmer, 
saying  that  Billups  had  instructed  her  to 
tell  Jim  that  he  could  not  serve  as  a  juror. 
The  court  was  not  set  up  for  a  person  Uke 
Jim  Nelson. 

"Do  you  mean,"  Jim  asked,  "that  I  am 
the  first  bhnd  person  to  submit  for  jury 
duty?" 

Billups'  secretary  assured  him  that  this 


was  correct.  Now  it  was  Jim's  turn  to  be 
startled.  Jim  listened  to  all  of  the  reasons 
advanced  by  Mrs.  Donner  why  blind  people 
could  not  function  as  jurors:  they  couldn't 
see  facial  expressions;  they  couldn't  observe 
people's  appearance;  they  couldn't  see  ex- 
hibits; and  so  on  and  so  on.  Jim  attempted 
to  respond  to  each  of  the  objections,  ex- 
plaining that  blind  people  could  indeed 
function  as  jurors.  An  attorney,  who  hap- 
pended  to  enter  the  scene  at  this  point, 
supported  Jim  in  his  argument. 

In  response  to  a  direct  question  from 
Jim,  the  jury  officer's  secretary  said.  Yes, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  for  a  blind  per- 
son to  act  as  a  juror.  Jim  expressed  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  Mrs. 
Donner  assured  Jim  that,  while  she  could 
not  read  the  portion  of  the  law  to  him  just 
then,  the  law  did  exist. 

As  one  of  Jim's  services  to  the  Federation, 
he  has  worked  in  the  field  of  legislation  and 
therefore  knows  well  the  laws  affecting  the 
bhnd  adopted  by  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly. Jim  is  also  meticulous,  and  to  be 
sure  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding,  he 
posed  this  question :  "Do  you  mean  there  is  a 
statute  passed  by  the  General  Assembly?" 

In  answer  to  Jim's  stalwart  denial  that 
there  was  such  a  law  on  the  books,  Mrs. 
Donner  suggested  he  confirm  her  assertion 
with  the  court  clerk.  There  being  nothing 
more  to  say,  Jim  left  the  office  and  went 
to  see  Edward  G.  Kidd,  court  clerk. 

Edward  Kidd  and  Jim  Nelson  had  for 
years  belonged  to  the  same  congregation, 
and,  in  fact,  Jim  had  already  talked  to  the 
court  clerk  before  appearing  at  the  office 
of  the  jury  officer.  Jim  had  asked  Kidd 
what  might  happen  when  he  reported  for 
jury  duty;  but  since  Jim  was  the  first  bhnd 
person  to  actually  report  for  jury  duty, 
Kidd  could  not  predict  what  would  happen. 

When  Jim  reached  Kidd's  office,  the  two 
reviewed  the  hst  of  exclusions  from  jury 
service,  and  as  Jim  had  known,  they  found 
none  relating  to  bhndness.  Kidd  suggested 
that  Jim  next  meet  with  the  judge  who  was 
then  approving  jurors. 
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The  two  men  went  to  the  courtroom 
where  the  Honorable  J.  Randolph  Tucker, 
Jr.,  was  presiding.  As  soon  as  the  judge  was 
free,  Kidd  approached  the  bench  and,  after 
several  moments,  returned.  He  told  Jim  that 
Judge  Tucker  had  directed  that  Jim's  name 
be  retained  on  the  roster.  Kidd  volunteered 
to  notify  the  jury  officer  of  the  judge's 
directive.  Jim  then  went  to  his  own  office 
to  finish  out  the  workday. 

On  September  14,  Billups  phoned  Jim, 
requesting  that  he  appear  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  for  possible  selection.  Jim  was 
there  and  answered  the  rollcall  just  as  the 
other  jurors  did.  Jim  was  given  a  badge,  as 
the  others  were.  And  just  as  were  the  others, 
Jim  was  assigned  a  courtroom  to  which  he 
was  to  report. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  courtroom,  Jim 
took  his  place  in  the  jury  box  and  was  sworn 
in  with  the  others.  The  Honorable  Marvin  F. 
Cole  briefly  related  the  case  to  be  heard. 
Then  he  asked  the  parties  involved  if  they 
had  any  questions  to  raise  regarding  the 
jury.  There  were  none. 

"Mr.  Nelson,"  Judge  Cole  said,  "I  believe 
you  have  some  visual  difficulty,  do  you 
not?" 

"Yes,  I  am  totally  blind,"  Jim  answered. 

"I  will  excuse  you  from  this  case  since  it 
involves  contracts  and  material  that  must 
be  read,"  the  judge  replied.  At  this  point, 
Jim  had  to  make  a  rapid  decision.  Should 
he  insist  on  remaining  and  risk  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  presiding  judge,  who 
could  and  probably  would  summarily  dis- 
miss him?  or  should  he  leave  then  and  seek 
to  meet  with  the  judge  later,  in  private.  Jim 
opted  not  to  endanger  the  ground  he  had 
already  captured  by  publicly  arguing  with 
the  judge.  He  left  the  courtroom. 

The  following  Tuesday,  September  20, 
Jim  met  with  Judge  Cole. 

"Before  I  could  say  more  than  a  very 
few  words,"  Jim  later  recounted,  "thejudge 
broke  in." 

"Now  Mr.  Nelson,"  he  said,  "I  did  not 
intend  to  bar  you  from  all  cases,  just  that 
particular   one,    since    I    knew  there   was 


material  that  had  to  be  read." 

Jim  said  that,  while  he  did  not  believe  he 
had  been  barred  from  all  cases,  he  wondered 
whether  he  should  have  been  excused  from 
this  particular  one.  If  there  was  material  to 
be  read,  he  reasoned  aloud,  it  would  have 
saved  the  time  of  the  entire  jury  if  only  one 
juror  read  the  material  aloud  to  the  others, 
rather  than  having  each  juror  read  it  person- 
ally-a  solution  which  would  also  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  bhnd  juror  among  them.  Or 
if  that  seemed  too  novel,  another  solution 
open  to  a  blind  juror  confronted  with  print 
material  would  be  to  have  one  of  the  jurors 
read  to  the  blind  person  individually. 

"Well,  I  know  bhnd  people  are  capable," 
Judge  Cole  said.  "In  fact,  some  are  lawyers. 
But  in  this  case,  I  thought  there  would  be  a 
problem  because  we  don't  furnish  a  reader, 
and  I  don't  know  that  even  the  jury  reads 
the  material." 

"In  which  case,"  Jim  was  quick  to  point 
out,  "I  would  certainly  be  equal  to  them." 
Jim  went  on  to  say  that  he  recalled  a  study 
made  several  years  ago  which  indicated  that 
it  was  possible  to  learn  more  about  people 
by  listening  to  their  voices  than  by  looking 
at  their  expressions,  because  people  do  not 
realize  how  much  they  reveal  about  them- 
selves through  their  voices.  As  a  result, 
they  do  not  exert  themselves  to  cover  up 
the  emotions  revealed  there. 

The  judge  conceded  that  Jim's  point  was 
well  taken,  and  he  admitted  that  this  discus- 
sion would  enable  him  to  consider  the  serv- 
ice of  blind  people  as  jurors  in  a  new  light. 
Judge  Cole  noted  also  that  Jim  was  the  first 
bhnd  person  he  had  met  who  wanted  to 
serve  as  a  juror.  Again  Jim  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  was  unique. 

Jim's  term  ended  with  September.  He 
did  not  receive  a  third  phone  call.  Jim  called 
Billups  to  find  out  why  he  was  not  asked 
to  report  and  was  told  that  his  name  had 
not  come  up  again.  Billups  said  that  so 
many  cases  had  been  settled  out  of  court  in 
the  closing  days  of  Jim's  term  that  it  had 
not  been  necessary  to  call  for  more  jurors. 
Billups  said  further  that  the  presiding  judges 
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had  not  disqualified  Jim  and  that  he  him- 
self had  not  disqualified  Jim  either.  Jim 
believes  this.  But  why  was  Jim  Nelson  the 
first  blind  person  to  want  to  be  a  juror?  He 
put  that  question  to  Billups:  Was  it  possible 
that  bhnd  people  had  never  before  received 
summonses?  or  had  they  disquaUfied  them- 
selves? 

"Well,"  Billups  answered,  "I  would  say 
that  about  six  times  a  month,  a  brother, 
sister,  or  relative  of  a  bhnd  person  will  call 
and  ask  to  have  them  excused  because  they 
are  blind." 

"Why  don't  they  call  for  themselves?" 
Jim  asked. 

"I  just  do  not  know,  Mr.  Nelson,"  came 
the  reply. 

"This  means  that  every  blind  person  of 
your  experience  has  disquaUfied  himself. 
All  but  myself." 


"That  is  true,  Mr.  Nelson." 

After  reflecting  on  these  statements,  Jim 
confesses  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Federa- 
tion and  its  philosophy,  he  too  would  prob- 
ably have  disqualified  himself. 

But  Jim  does  know  Federationism  and  he 
does  live  Federationism,  and  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  Richmond  have  taken  a  stand  through 
the  actions  and  words  of  Jim  Nelson.  And 
because  of  what  Jim  Nelson  said  and  did, 
the  blind  of  Richmond  stand  a  better  chance 
of  serving  on  future  juries.  Yet  there  are 
those  irresponsible  blind  people  who  will 
disquahfy  themselves  because  it  is  the  easy 
way  out.  One  wonders  how  many  of  these 
disqualifications  it  will  take  to  wipe  away 
all  the  advances  we  made  through  Jim 
Nelson's  actions.  Well,  one  thing  is  sure:  If 
the  advances  are  wiped  away,  there  will  be 
more  Federationists,  more  Jim  Nelsons,  to 
work  to  regain  the  ground.  D 


ONE   MAN'S   FIGHT   AGAINST   BLIND   PREJUDICE 

by   JEREMY  MAIN 

Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  the  May  1 977  issue  of  Money  magazine. 


Note:  This  article  is  part  of  a  regular  feature 
in  Money  magazine,  called  "One  Man's  Fi- 
nances." A  typical  person  in  some  station 
of  life  is  profiled.  Then  a  panel  of  advisors 
is  convened  to  d  iscuss  the  subject's  finances. 
In  this  case,  two  of  the  three  panelists  will 
be  very  familiar  to  Federationists.  Parts  of 
the  article  dealing  solely  with  finance  have 
been  omitted.  Rami  Rabby,  needless  to 
say,  is  the  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Rami  Rabby  swims,  rides  a  tandem  bike 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
walks  around  Chicago  more  than  most  peo- 
ple. He  types  and  plays  chess.  For  seven 
years,  until  March,  he  commuted  from  his 
apartment  in  downtown  Chicago  to  a  job  as 
a  management  consultant  at  Hewitt  Associ- 
ates in  surburban  Deerfield.  He  travels  about 
the  United  States  and  goes  abroad  once  in  a 
while.  He  is  a  political  activist  and  he  has 


lots  of  friends.  In  short,  Rabby  leads  a  com- 
plete hfe. 

"Being  blind  is  not  a  big  deal  if  you  have 
the  right  attitude  and  you  get  the  right  train- 
ing," he  says.  Rabby,  34,  has  no  patience 
with  traditional  agencies  for  the  bhnd, 
which,  he  feels,  "tend  to  regard  blindness  as 
an  all-encompassing  disability  that  requires 
very  special  treatment  by  people  who  have 
learned  about  it  in  specialized  graduate 
studies."  He  believes  a  blind  person  can 
function  as  independently  as  a  sighted  per- 
son in  most  cases. 

Rabby's  biggest  handicap  is  the  attitude 
of  others.  The  reluctance  of  employers  to 
hire  the  blind  or  to  give  them  real  responsi- 
bility has  prevented  him  until  now  from  en- 
joying the  success  that  a  bright  young  man 
with  a  master's  degree  in  business  admini- 
stration might  normally  expect. 

Blindness  costs  him  in  other  ways  too. 
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He  spent  $1,780  in  1976  to  hire  people  to 
read  to  him  at  home  and  at  the  office.  He 
contributed  $600  last  year  to  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  spent  another 
$1,180  travehng  on  NFB  business.  The  NFB 
is  an  activist  organization  of  blind  people 
who  reject  older  agencies  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  some  of 
the  lighthouses  for  the  blind  that  run  shel- 
tered workshops  in  many  cities. 

When  he  is  on  familiar  territory,  Rabby 
moves  at  a  fast  clip,  making  it  difficult  for 
a  sighted  companion  to  keep  up  with  him. 
On  unfamihar  ground  he  takes  a  compan- 
ion's arm  or  moves  more  carefully,  feeling 
ahead  of  him  with  a  61-inch  hollow  fiber- 
glass cane  that  is  both  light  and  sturdy.  By 
stopping  to  ask  for  directions  once  in  a 
while,  he  can  go  almost  anywhere  on  foot. 
He  frequently  walks  two  miles  to  an  appoint- 
ment in  Chicago.  "Wind  and  ice  are  my  big 
enemies,"  he  says. 

Avraham  (shortened  to  Rami)  Rabby  was 
born  in  Israel.  He  was  near-sighted  from 
birth  and  at  six  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  be- 
cause of  a  detached  retina.  At  eight  the  sight 
in  the  other  eye  failed  for  the  same  reason. 
"When  you're  young  like  that,  you  take  it 
in  stride,"  he  says.  "It's  not  as  traumatic  as 
going  blind  when  you  are  grown  up." 

Rabby  spent  15  years  in  England,  most  of 
it  on  scholarships  at  an  institution  quaintly 
named  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
Sons  of  Gentlemen.  He  admires  the  British 
method  of  educating  the  blind,  especially 
the  way  it  builds  confidence  by  emphasiz- 
ing sports.  He  maintains  the  blind  can  com- 
pete on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sighted  in 
such  sports  as  wrestling  and  rowing.  At 
Worcester,  he  became  a  good  swimmer  and 
a  formidable  chess  player.  Rabby  can  man- 
age two  chess  opponents  simultaneously, 
keeping  all  the  positions  and  moves  in  his 
head.  One  result  of  this  mind-stretching  is 
an  excellent  memory.  He  has  a  mental  direc- 
tory of  more  than  100  telephone  numbers. 

Worcester  College  taught  him  the  special 
skills  the  blind  need,  especially  reading  and 
writing  in  Braille.  He  also  learned  to  use  a 
Braille  typewriter,  on  which  he  can  punch 


out  about  60  words  a  minute.  From  Worces- 
ter College  he  went  on  to  Oxford  University, 
where  he  rowed  and  played  chess  for  Jesus 
College  and  won  "upper  second  class  hon- 
ors" in  French  and  Spanish,  meaning  that 
he  graduated  in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class. 

In  1966,  after  Oxford,  Rabby  went  to 
work  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Britain  as  a  trainee  in  personnel.  It  quickly 
became  obvious  to  him  that  he  needed  a 
business  education  and  that  the  place  to 
get  it  was  the  United  States.  With  character- 
istic confidence  and  enterprise,  he  got  him- 
self a  Fulbright  scholarship  and  appHed  to 
the  Harvard  Business  School.  They  turned 
him  down  because,  they  said,  a  bhnd  man 
could  not  follow  their  case-study  method. 
Instead,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  business  school. 

Arriving  by  ship  in  New  York,  where  he 
knew  no  one,  Rabby  got  himself  and  his 
luggage  to  a  YMCA,  but  they  wouldn't  let 
him  stay.  According  to  the  manager,  they 
had  no  insurance  to  cover  a  blind  person. 
The  YMHA  did  take  him  in,  though,  and  he 
spent  the  next  two  weeks  exploring  New 
York.  He  then  took  a  train  to  Chicago  and 
was  immediately  thrown  into  the  sweatbox 
of  an  American  business  college.  "The  read- 
ing was  overwhelming,"  he  says.  Volunteers 
read  to  him  four  hours  a  day  and  he  got 
other  material  on  tape. 

He  did  well  enough  to  collect  "mostly 
B's,  some  A's,  and  a  couple  of  C's,"  he  says. 
At  the  same  time,  he  took  up  a  cause  that 
still  occupies  a  major  part  of  his  Ufe— and 
budget:  the  militant  demand  for  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  blind.  Within  11  months  of 
arriving  in  the  United  States  he  had  estab- 
lished the  Illinois  affiliate  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Bhnd  and  was  the  affili- 
ate's first  president. 

When  he  graduated  from  Chicago  in  1969 
he  talked  to  130  companies  without  getting 
a  single  offer.  "My  classmates  were  getting 
half  a  dozen  offers  each,"  Rabby  recalls. 
"You  get  pretty  desperate  after  130  inter- 
views." 

An  offer  finally  came  from  Hewitt  As- 
sociates,   a    leading    firm   of  management 
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consultants.  The  late  Edwin  Hewitt,  then 
chairman  of  the  company,  thought  the 
handicapped  could  be  productive  and  he 
took  a  shine  to  Rabby. 

The  company,  however,  argued  that  Rab- 
by would  require  extra  secretarial  and  cleri- 
cal help  and  therefore  should  be  paid  $250 
less  than  the  $1,100  a  month  that  was  then 
the  normal  starting  salary  for  an  M.B.A. 
Rabby  says  that  in  fact  he  used  no  more 
office  help  than  anyone  else.  Sometimes 
the  secretary  he  shared  read  urgent  papers 
to  him,  but  most  of  the  reading  was  done 
by  two  people  who  came  to  his  office.  One 
was  a  volunteer  and  the  other  he  paid  $2.50 
an  hour  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Rabby's  progress  at  Hewitt  was  sluggish. 
At  first  he  had  a  dead-end  job  as  research 
assistant  to  the  chief  executive.  But  four 
years  ago  Hewitt  created  a  salary  administra- 
tion unit  and  Rabby  joined  it. 

Salary  administration  involves  defining 
and  comparing  all  the  jobs  in  a  company, 
determining  the  skills  and  responsibilities 
demanded  in  each  position,  finding  out 
what  other  companies  pay  for  the  same 
work,  setting  a  salary  range  for  each  job, 
and  establishing  a  review  and  raise  system. 

Rabby  has  become  expert  in  this  work, 
particularly  in  the  job  and  title  structure  of 
banks.  "The  trouble  with  banks  is  that  they 
don't  have  functional  titles,"  says  Rabby. 
"They're  all  vice-presidents  or  second  vice- 
presidents.  Some  have  a  lot  of  responsibihty 
and  others  don't." 

Hewitt  Associates  is  a  secure  place  to 
work.  Nevertheless,  the  salary  handicap  that 
Rabby  began  with  persisted.  His  most  recent 
raise  brought  him  up  to  $22,000  a  year, 
which  he  thought  was  about  $7,000  less 
than  he  should  be  making  seven  years  out  of 
business  school.  Because  of  Rabby's  blind- 
ness, Hewitt  was  reluctant  to  send  him  out 
to  find  new  business.  Only  marginal  sales 
jobs  were  assigned  to  him. 

"Clients  don't  know  how  to  deal  with 
him,"  says  Robert  Istnick,  head  of  Hewitt's 
salary  administration  unit;  "it  creates  addi- 
tional strain."  In  one  instance,  Rabby  was 


taken  off  an  assignment  when  the  clients 
complained  they  couldn't  estabhsh  "eye- 
ball to  eyebalF'contact.  Many  clients,  Istnick 
adds,  were  at  first  so  busy  being  "amazed  at 
all  the  things  he  could  do  that  they  over- 
looked the  fact  that  he  is  a  very  able  and 
intelligent  consultant." 

Rabby's  apartment  is  hardly  more  than  a 
second  office.  He  has  equipped  it  with  the 
machines  he  needs  for  his  work:  Braille 
typewriters,  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and 
various  recording  machines.  His  weekends 
and  evenings  are  busy.  He  is  on  the  national 
Executive  Committee  of  the  NFB  and  edits 
the  Illinois  NFB  newsletter.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  and  he  serves 
on  the  Illinois  Governor's  Committee  on  the 
Handicapped.  At  the  end  of  May  he  will  be 
a  delegate  to  the  1977  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Individuals.  Twice  in 
the  past  year  he  has  marched  in  picket  hnes 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  to  protest  the 
pohcies  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Bhnd  and  the  Chicago  Lighthouse. 

Rabby  says  he  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  "to  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  problems  I  have  encountered 
are  symptomatic  of  the  collective  problems 
of  blind  people  in  society."  Rabby,  of 
course,  has  had  problems  of  his  own.  He  was 
frustrated  at  Hewitt.  He  has  been  handhng 
his  money  inattentively.  He  makes  large 
contributions  to  the  NFB,  but  is  careless 
about  taxes,  savings,  and  investments.  "If  it 
weren't  for  the  NFB,  I'd  be  rich,"  he  says. 

Money  invited  three  panehsts  to  meet 
with  Rabby  and  discuss  his  situation.  The 
three:  Ruth  Adler,  a  vice-president  in  the 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  office  of  A.  G.  Ed- 
wards &  Sons,  a  brokerage  firm;  Kenneth 
Jemigan,  Director  of  the  Iowa  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  National  Presi- 
dent of  the  NFB;  and  A.  A.  (Bob)  Mallas, 
president  of  Management  Services  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  of  Austin.  Jemigan  is  himself 
bhnd.  Mallas,  a  consultant  and  entrepre- 
neur, has  employed  the  handicapped  in  his 
businesses  and  recently  completed  a  50- 
state  study  of  services  for  the  blind,  most  of 
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which  he  found  to  be  extremely  poor.  The 
panel  met  in  Washington  because  Jemigan, 
Mallas,  and  Rabby  all'happened  to  be  there 
at  the  same  time  for  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped. 

As  the  discussion  opened,  Rabby  got  the 
group  to  look  into  his  future. 

Rami  Rabby:  When  I  think  of  what  I'll  be 
doing  in  10  years'  time,  I  basically  see  three 
alternatives.  One  possibiUty  is  for  me  to  be 
a  director  of  some  rehabilitation  program. 
A  second  possibility  is  for  me  to  have  some 
kind  of  executive-level  position  in  the  per- 
sonnel administration  field,  either  in  private 
industry  or  the  pubhc  sector.  The  third  pos- 
sibihty  is  going  into  industry  to  have  some 
kind  of  position  that  would  specifically  con- 
centrate on  affecting  the  large-scale  produc- 
tive employment  of  handicapped  persons. 

Kenneth  Jernigan:  I  am  reluctant  to  see 
every  blind  person  who  shows  ability  steered 
back  into  work  with  the  blind.  It  is  as  if 
you  retooled  to  make  tools  to  make  tools. 
Ultimately,  you've  got  to  make  whatever 
the  tools  were  for  the  purpose  of  making. 

Ruth  Adier:  What  are  your  chances  for  ad- 
vancement? 

Rabby:  In  order  to  become  a  partner  at 
Hewitt  Associates,  you  have  to  work  at  the 
job  much  more  than  40  hours  a  week~which 
is  what  I  devote  to  it,  because  I  see  a  very 
significant  other  part  of  my  life  as  my  work 
with  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  that  my  salary  is 
$22,000  and  not  higher. 

Bob  Mallas:  1  would  say  definitely,  in  all 
consulting  firms,  if  you're  not  a  workahohc, 
if  you  aren't  willing  to  work  at  least  60  to 
80  to  100  hours  a  week,  there's  no  possible 
chance  you'd  ever  get  into  senior  ranks. 
Am  I  safe  in  assuming  you'd  be  putting  60 
to  80  hours  a  week  into  your  professional 
work  if  it  were  giving  you  the  satisfaction 
you  really  wanted? 

Rabby:  I  don't  think  so.  I  would  always  be 
spending  much  more  time  on  my  extracur- 
ricular activities  than  anyone  that  I  see  in 
my  firm  doing. 


Jernigan:  What  kind  of  security  do  you  have 
at  Hewitt  Associates  if  you  should  decide 
to  stay  right  where  you  are  until  retirement 
age? 

Rabby:  Oh,  I  have  security.  I  would  say — 
I  ought  to  revise  that.  I  have  been  warned 
by  people  that  my  behavior  outside  the  firm 
is  likely  to  affect  my  success  within  the 
firm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  had  a 
demonstration  recently  outside  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  organized  a  counter-demonstration 
against  us  told  me  that  they  were  going  to 
picket  Hewitt  Associates.  [The  NFB  con- 
tended that  the  Lighthouse  had  laid  off 
some  blind  workers  who  had  been  trying  to 
unionize  the  workshop.] 

Ruth  AdIer:  Do  you  think  you'd  have  a 
problem  relocating? 

Rabby:  I  think  I  would  have  less  of  a  prob- 
lem than  I  did  finding  my  present  position. 

Jernigan:  You  might  have  more  difficulty 
in  getting  a  job  than  you  might  think.  Here's 
the  point  at  which  discrimination  against 
bhnd  people  impacts  the  hardest.  No  matter 
what  the  experience,  no  matter  what  the 
background,  no  matter  how  well  he  may 
be  liked  in  the  community,  it's  extremely 
difficult  even  now  for  a  blind  person  to  get 
a  good  position. 

[Jemigan  said  that  a  sighted  person  tends 
to  think  that  the  blind  can  work  at  anything 
except  the  job  that  the  sighted  person  him- 
self works  at.  Mrs.  Adler  suggested  that 
Rabby  get  a  job  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  the  other  two  paneUsts  disagreed 
vehemently  with  her.] 

Mallas:  There  is  no  way  that  he  could  sur- 
vive one  year  in  federal  employment.  You 
see,  this  fellow  is  dedicated  to  change,  and 
there's  no  way  the  traditional  bureaucracy 
will  tolerate  this  type  of  person. 

Mallas:  I  think  the  first  thing  Ruth  and  I 
spotted  is  that  Rami  here  is  not  interested 
in  money.  He's  not  motivated  by  it,  really, 
and  he's  never  going  to  show  the  prudent 
concerns  that  one  should  show  in  protecting 
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what  he  has  and  increasing  it.  This  means 
that  he  has  to  spend  some  time  and  judgment 
to  find  a  person  who  can  do  these  things. 

Jernigan:  We've  run  into  one  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  our  times,  you  know;  here  is  a  man 
who  is  content. 

Ruth  Adier:  And  we're  trying  to  disturb 
him. 

Jernigan:  Well,  with  notable  lacic  of  success. 
I  don't  really  think  we've  disturbed  him  at 
all.  He's  happy  with  his  job  but  he'd  be 
happy  to  have  another  one.  He's  happy  with 
his  security  but  thinks  he  might  be  able  to 
establish  new  security.  He  hkes  the  balance 
between  the  work  he  does  and  the  social 
action  cause  he's  engaged  in.  He's  a  man 
much  to  be  envied. 


Within  two  weeks  of  the  panel  meeting, 
all  the  speculation  about  his  professional 
future  was  suddenly  settled.  Months  before, 
a  friend  had  spotted  an  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  a  personnel  job  that  seemed  to 
fit  Rabby's  qualifications.  The  company 
was  identified  only  as  a  large  international 


bank.  From  the  way  the  ad  was  worded, 
Rabby  figured  that  it  must  have  been  placed 
by  Citibank  or  Chase  Manhattan,  and  he 
wrote  to  them  both.  Chase  turned  him 
down.  But  at  Citibank  the  apphcation  found 
its  way  to  vice-president  Janet  Robinson. 
"He  had  just  an  outstanding  resume,"  she 
says.  "You  respond  to  the  look  of  a  resu- 
me and  this  one  was  beautifully  laid  out. 
When  you  find  out  that  it  comes  from  a 
bUnd  person  you  are  really  impressed.  He 
has  so  much  experience  in  salary  planning 
and  human  resource  development  that  we 
knew  we  could  use  him  somewhere."  Citi- 
bank offered  him  what  he  calls  a  "spectacu- 
lar job." 

Rabby's  duties  will  include  projects  to 
improve  Citibank's  personnel  operations  and 
to  help  set  up  a  plan  for  hiring  the  handi- 
capped. Under  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act, 
companies  with  federal  contracts  are  re- 
quired to  take  affirmative  action  to  hire  the 
handicapped  and  to  make  what  are  called 
reasonable  accommodations  for  them.  "The 
handicapped  are  the  next  minority,"  says 
Rabby.  D 


ILLINOIS  CONVENTION 


"An  Emerging  Minority  on  the  Move" 
was  the  theme  of  the  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois,  held  in  Springfield  September 
9-11.  Federationists  from  six  states  gathered 
Friday  evening  for  committee  meetings  and 
socializing.  On  Saturday  morning,  NFB  Pres- 
ident Ralph  Sanders  delivered  the  keynote 
address.  The  convention  responded  with 
pledges  of  $2,850  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
A  panel  discussion  on  employment  opportu- 
nities featured  Peter  Grunwald,  piano  tech- 
nician; Carmen  Sepada,  cafeteria  manager; 
James  Chappell,  hospital  housekeeper;  Mary 
Jo  Seller,  taxi  dispatcher;  and  Dale  Wolthoff, 
IRS  teleservice  speciahst.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  occupied  by  guest  speakers. 

Saturday  evening's  banquet  featured  a 
stirring  address  by  President  Sanders  and  a 
surprise  visit  by  Senator  Robert  Dole  of 


Kansas,  who  spoke  of  his  respect  for  the 
NFB.  Charters  were  presented  to  the  NFBI 
Student  Chapter,  the  NFBI  Corn  Belt  Chap- 
ter, and  the  NFBI  Ferris  Wheel  Chapter. 
The  John  W.  Myers  scholarship  was  awarded 
to  Oscar  Nieves  of  Chicago. 

Saturday  began  with  state  president  Allen 
Schaefer's  report,  "A  Calendar  of  Progress." 
Karen  Odean  of  Rockford  was  elected  NFBI 
secretary.  Our  three  new  board  members  are 
Mrs.  Roberta  Chappell  of  Jacksonville,  and 
Michael  Cramer  and  Steve  Hastalis,  both  of 
Chicago.  Seven  resolutions  set  forth  Feder- 
ation policies  on  issues  ranging  from  the 
deplorable  condition  of  pubHc  transporta- 
tion in  the  Jacksonville-Springfield  area  to 
the  Disability  Insurance  for  the  BUnd  bill. 
Several  resolutions  called  for  the  rejection 
of  NAC  and  its  so-called  "standards"  by 
state  agencies  serving  the  blind.  D 
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MASSACHUSETTS  CONVENTION 

by    ROSAMOND  M.  CRITCHLEY 


The  24th  annual  convention  of  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Bhnd  of  Massachusetts 
was  held  the  weekend  of  October  28-30  in 
Chicopee.  The  official  registration  count 
was  194,  with  273  attending  the  banquet 
on  Saturday  evening.  Special  guests  were 
NFB  Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edlund 
and  NFB  Second  Vice-President  Rami 
Rabby,  representing  the  national  organiza- 
tion. 

This  year's  convention  theme  was  "Still 
Going,  Still  Growing,  with  Youth  and  Ex- 
perience." On  Saturday  morning,  William  H. 
Burke  gave  his  presidenfial  report.  He  an- 
nounced that  after  serving  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  as  NFBM  president.  The  rest  of 
the  morning  was  taken  up  with  the  keynote 
address,  delivered  by  Manuel  J.  Rubin,  a 
past  president  of  NFBM. 

Saturday  afternoon's  session  featured  a 
pane!  entitled  "why  youth  and  experience 
working  together  can  make  a  more  power- 
ful, effective  NFBM."  "Youth"  was  repre- 
sented by  Priscilla  Ferris,  president  of  the 
Fall  River  Chapter  and  editor  of  our  state 
newsletter,  and  Larry  Gamliel,  chairman  of 
the  student  group.  Representing  "experi- 
ence" were  Priscilla  Shepard,  charter 


member  of  the  Brockton  Chapter;  Irving 
MacShawson,  charter  member  and  president 
of  the  Worcester  Chapter;  and  Anita  O'Shea, 
second  vice-president  of  NFBM. 

The  NFB  of  Massachusetts,  which  was 
founded  the  same  year  as  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  is  approaching  its  40th 
birthday,  and  we  discussed  the  possibiHty 
of  inviting  the  NFB  Convention  to  the 
commonwealth  in  commemoration  of  the 
two  birthdays  which  will  occur  in  1980- 
that  ofNFBM  and  NFB. 

The  banquet  featured  a  fine  speech  by 
Dick  Edlund.  The  Jacobus  tenBroek  Award 
was  presented  to  Florence  Burke,  wife  of 
our  state  president,  in  honor  of  her  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  organization.  We  now 
boast  17  chapters,  in  addition  to  the  Student 
Division. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Albert  A.  Evans,  president;  Philip  Oliver, 
first  vice-president;  Priscilla  Ferris,  second 
vice-president;  Rosamond  Critchley,  record- 
ing secretary;  Cecile  Paice,  corresponding 
secretary;  Edward  Murphy,  treasurer;  Eliza- 
beth Wood,  legislative  officer;  and  Thomas 
Cotter,  sergeant  at  arms.  William  Burke  was 
invited  to  serve  on  the  board  as  president 
emeritus.  D 
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=  by   JOYCE  SILVA  | 

I  Note:  Mrs.  Silva  is  vice-president  of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Chapter  of  the  NFB  | 

=  of  California.  = 

I  PEACH   CAKE  | 

=  Ingredients  = 

=  1/3  cup  butter  2  teaspoons  baking  powder  i 

=  3/4  cup  sugar  1/2  teaspoon  salt  = 

=  2  eggs,  well  beaten  1/2  cup  milk  = 

I  1-1/2  cup  flour  3  or  4  fresh  peaches  | 

=  Cream  butter,  gradually  adding  sugar  and  eggs.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  = 

E  and  salt;  and  add  to  butter  ahemately  with  milk.  Put  in  buttered,  shallow,  8-inch  = 

=  square  cake  pan.  Slice  peaches  and  cover  cake  well  with  them.  Sprinkle  with  cinna-  = 

E  mon  and  dot  with  butter.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for  25  to  30  minutes,  or  until  a  = 

=  toothpick  comes  out  clean.  Canned  peaches  can  also  be  used  in  this  recipe.  D  = 
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MONITOR  MINIATURES  nnnnnnDD 

D  At  the  New  Orleans  Convention  this  sum- 
mer, several  Federationists  met  to  discuss 
how  the  blind  could  take  a  more  active  role 
in  improving  pubhc  transportation  and  mak- 
ing it  more  responsive  to  our  needs.  The 
group  agreed  on  the  following  four  goals: 
(1)  Encouraging  and  supporting  local  tran- 
sit service  improvements;  (2)  Encouraging 
Federationists  to  seek  positions  on  hoards 
and  advisory  committees;  (3)  Sharing  infor- 
mation and  advising  on  particular  transit 
projects  as  they  relate  to  the  blind;  and  (4) 
Making  known  specific  job  openings  and 
encouraging  interested  blind  persons  to 
pursue  them.  Those  interested  in  helping 
achieve  these  goals  should  contact  Steve 
Hastalis,  520  West  Stratford  Place,  Apart- 
ment 307.  Chicago,  Ilhnois  60657,  or  Mike 
Cramer,  5415  North  Sheridan  Road,  Apart- 
ment 1009,  Chicago,  IlHnois  60640. 

D  The  NFB  of  Illinois  student  division  will 
hold  a  Conference  of  Blind  Students  March 
3-5  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Route  9  and  Market 
Street,  Bloomington,  Illinois  61701.  Room 
rates  are  $16  for  a  single,  $20  for  a  double, 
$22  for  a  triple,  and  $24  for  a  quad.  Regis- 
tration will  be  free.  For  further  infomiation, 
contact  Bob  Simonson,  5  Haverhill  on  Au- 
burn, Rolling  Meadows,  lUinois  60008; 
phone:  (312)  397-3157. 

D  The  NFB  Black  Hills  Chapter,  in  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  has  been  organized  with 
the  help  of  Minnesotans  Joyce  Scanlan  and 
Eric  Smith.  Its  president  is  Karen  S.  Mayry. 
The  chapter's  17  members  range  in  age  from 
16  to  85,  and  everyone  is  enthusiastic  and 
willing  to  participate. 

D  There  is  a  new  NFB  chapter  in  Conway, 
Arkansas,  called  the  NFB  of  Conway.  Its 
president  is  John  Becton. 

D  The  following  letter  is  from  D.  Curtis 
Willoughby,  president  of  the  NFB  in  Com- 
puter Science: 

DEAR  MONITOR  READERS:  You  will  re- 
call that  during  the  presentation  by  Tele- 
sensory  Systems,  Inc.,  (TSI)  at  the  NFB 
Convention,  a  number  of  serious  concerns 
were    expressed   about   TSI's  Optacon 


promotion  and  marketing  policies.  Geof- 
frey Nelson  of  TSI  spoke  to  me  afterwards, 
and  the  gist  of  his  remarks  are  repeated  in 
the  following  letter: 

"DEAR  MR.  WILLOUGHBY:  It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  meet  you  recently  in  New  Orleans.  I 
appreciated  your  candid  comments  regard- 
ing TSI's  occasional  tendency  to  'oversell' 
its  products.  Such  an  approach  is  inconsist- 
ent with  our  corporate  intent,  and  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  calling  my  attention 
to  specific  incidents  should  they  occur  in 
the  future.  It  is  our  position  that  all  TSI 
personnel  should  fairly  and  accurately  rep- 
resent the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  our 
products,  and  in  general,  we  advocate  con- 
servatism in  our  approach. 

"We  also  discussed  the  possibility  that 
TSI  might  sometimes  adopt  a  position  on 
various  issues  in  conflict  with  the  Federa- 
tion. As  I  pointed  out,  if  this  occurs,  in 
most  cases  it  is  probably  out  of  ignorance; 
and  we  would  appreciate  your  informing  us 
of  such  discrepancies  if  they  should  happen 
in  the  future.  Thanks  again. 

"GEOFFREY  B.  NELSON, 
"Director  of  Program  Operations.  " 

I  told  Mr.  Nelson  some  of  our  concerns 
about  past  TSI  advertising  and  policies  and 
said  I  would  bring  future  concerns  to  his 
attention  for  corrective  action.  If  any  of 
you  find  instances  where  TSI  marketing  ac- 
tivities are  inconsistent  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  NFB,  please  write  to  me 
or  another  Federation  officer,  giving  specif- 
ic details.  I  will  refer  the  items  I  receive  to 
Mr.  Nelson. 

(Curtis  Willoughby's  address  is  Building  7, 
Apartment  5,  Hillside  Gardens,  Hillside  Ave- 
nue, Rockaway,  New  Jersey  07866.) 
D  The  following  letter  is  from  Joanne  Fer- 
nandes,  chairperson  of  the  Cultural  Ex- 
change and  International  Program  Commit- 
tee (CEIP): 

DEAR  MONITOR  READER:  Due  to  finan- 
cial difficulties,  the  sending  of  the  Monitor 
free  of  charge  to  persons  and  groups  in  other 
countries  has  been  discontinued.  As  chair- 
person of  the  CEIP  Committee,  I  have  heard 
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from  many  persons  in  other  countries  who 
deeply  desire  to  receive  the  Monitor.  They 
tell  me  of  the  great  amount  of  knowledge, 
philosophy,  techniques,  and  inspiration  the 
magazine  has  given  them  in  the  past.  They 
are  moving  forward  in  starting  and  strength- 
ening their  own  organizations  of  the  blind. 
At  the  meeting  of  our  committee  in  New 
Orleans,  this  problem  was  much  discussed, 
and  a  feasible  solution  emerged.  We  have 
undertaken  the  recycling  of  back  issues  of 
the  Monitor.  At  present  we  are  interested 
in  redistributing  only  Braille  issues,  not  print 


or  recorded  copies.  Braille  can  be  sent  as 
free  matter  for  the  blind.  Print  cannot  be, 
and  very  few  persons  abroad  have  machines 
to  play  the  talking-book  edition. 

If  you  wish  to  collect  back  issues  of  the 
Monitor,  by  all  means  do  so.  But  if  you 
would  Hke  to  participate  in  this  project, 
send  Braille  back  issues  to:  Donald  Reynolds 
at  4  Parkside  Drive,  Davis,  California  95616. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  an  associate  of  the  late  Dr. 
Isabelle  Grant,  has  agreed  to  undertake  the 
redistribution.  The  bUnd  of  the  world  will 
greatly  appreciate  your  cooperation.  D 


PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN   (Instructions  on  bacM  of  the  card) 

I  hereby  authorize  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  draw  a  check  to  its  own  order  in  the  amount  of  $_ 


_day  of  each  month 


payable  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  wUI  remain  in  effect  until  revoked  by  me  in  writing  and  until  such  notice  is  actually  received. 

J^ 

Bank  signature  of  donor  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 


Address 


We  understand  that  your  bank  has 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  our  pre- 
authorized  check  plan  on  behalf  of 
your  depositor.  Attached  is  your 
client's  signed  authorization  to 
honor  such  checks  drawn  by  us. 
Customer's  account  and  your  bank 
transit  numbers  will  be  MICR- 
printed  on  checks  per  usual  specifi- 
cations before  they  are  deposited. 
Our  Indemnification  Agreement  is 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  signed 
authorization. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  HONOR  CHECKS  DRAWN  BY  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Name  of  depositor  as 

shown  on  bank  records Acct.  No 

Name  of  bank  and  branch,  if  any,  and 

address  of  branch  where  account  is  maintained 


For  my  benefit  and  convenience,  I  hereby  request  and  authorize  you  to  pay  and  charge  to  my  account  checks  drawn 
on  my  account  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect 
until  revoked  by  me  in  writing,  and  until  you  actually  receive  such  notice  I  agree  that  you  shall  be  fully  protected  in 
honoring  any  such  check.  In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  such  request  and  authorization,  I  agree  that  your 
treatment  of  each  check,  and  your  rights  in  respect  to  it  shall  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  signed  personally  by  me  and 
that  if  any  such  check  be  dishonored,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  you  shall  be  under  no  liability  whatsoever.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  instructed  to  forward  this  authorization  to  you. 


Bank  signature  of  customer  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 
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NFB  P RE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN.  This  is  a  way  for  you  to  contribute  a  set  amount  to  the  NFB  each  month.  The  amount  you  pledge  will  be  drawn 
from  your  account  automatically.  On  the  other  side  of  this  card,  fill  in  the  amount  you  want  to  give  each  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  you  want  it 
to  be  drawn  from  your  account.  Sign  the  card  in  two  places,  where  the  X's  are.  The  rest  will  be  filled  in  by  the  NFB  Treasurer.  Enclose  a  voided  check 
with  the  card,  and  mail  it  to  Richard  Ediund,  Treasurer,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Box  11185,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66111.  Your  bank  will  send 
you  receipts  for  your  contributions  with  your  regular  bank  statements.  You  can  increase  (or  decrease)  your  monthly  payments  by  filling  out  a  new  PAC 
Plan  card  and  mailing  it  to  the  Treasurer.  Also,  more  PAC  Plan  cards  are  available  from  the  Treasurer. 

INDEMNIFICATION    AGREEMENT 

To  bank  named  on  the  reverse  side: 

In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  the  request  and  authorization  of  the  depositor  named  on  the  reverse 
side,  the  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND  will  refund  to  you  any  amount  erroneously  paid  by  you  to 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  any  such  check  if  claim  for  the  amount  of  such  erroneous  payment  is  made 
by  you  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  check  on  which  such  erroneous  payment  was  made. 
Authorized  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  Members 

of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  November  28,  1974.  THE   NATIONAL    FEDERATION 

OF   THE    BLIND 

BY:   


